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‘ This new Cutlass 
° Ciera Coupe will turn 
, thenighttime upside 


down. 
Hello, America, hello! 

bole c-Mele}ialem com min -mulel 7 
Cutlass Ciera is looking now. It's 
truly a moving experience. The 
soul of Cutlass is under the hood. 
Outside, this new coupe is so hot, 
it makes neon look like normal 
light. Let's get it together... .buckle 
up and hold on. When this Ciera 
hits the streets, it's going to be 


electrifying. 
ae 
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Oldsmobile Quality. Feel it. 











“The People & The Press?’ Part 2 





Would you favor a special White House unit 


to inves 
{oa . 












allup pollsters recently put this 
historically-resonant question to 
a national sample of Americans. 
Their answer? Read on. Our hunch is, 
you'll be as surprised as we were. 
The question was one of 70 asked 
in Part 2 of our ongoing investigation 
of public attitudes toward the press. This 
time, Gallup focused on specific issues, 
including news leaks vs. national security. 
And found: 
= 45% of the people surveyed either 
don't know the term “news leak” (16%), 
can't define it (10%), or define it incor- 
rectly (19%). 
= Among those able to define it, 51% 
think news leaks “rarely compromise 
national security”; 41% think they “fre- 
quently threaten” it; 8% don't know. 
= 44% think news leaks serve the public 
interest; 42% think they harm it; 
14% don't know. 
Government & The Press 
When the entire sample was asked 
why they think government criticizes the 
press for reporting stories about national 
security issues... 
= 39% say it’s “more because the 
government believes the stories would 
harm the nation’s defenses”; 
= 49% say it’s “more because the gov- 
ernment is trying to cover up problems 
with the nation’s defenses” 















Three-fifths (61%) say the press has 
the “right amount” of freedom to cover 
national security stories; 19% say “too 
much”; 17% say “not enough” 

Finally, 46% would allow the Justice 
Department to block reports it feels 
threaten national security; 20% would 
require senior officials to take regular 
lie detector tests... 

And 34% would favor a special White 
House unit to investigate news leaks. 

Food for thought, we think, and 
cause for concern. 

What do you think? 

Your views will help us serve our 
readers and viewers better. Send them 
to our chairman, Robert Erburu, Times 
Mirror, Times Mirror Square, Suite 100, 
Los Angeles, CA 90053. 

He's also the person to write for 
our annual report or a summary of 
“The People & The Press, Part 2 Or 
you can call our public affairs people 
at (213) 972-3946. 





tigate news leaks? 








Who we are 
We own the properties listed below 
In terms of sales, we rank 135th among 
Fortune's “500" In terms of net income, 
we're 70th. 

Times Mirror Newspapers: 

Los Angeles Times; Newsday; The 
Denver Post; The Hartford Courant; 
The Morning Call (Allentown, PA); 

The Stamford Advocate and Greenwich 
Time (Connecticut) 

Times Mirror Magazines: 

Popular Science; Outdoor Life; Golf 
Magazine; Ski Magazine; The Sporting 
News; National Journal. 

Times Mirror TV Stations: 

KDFW, Dallas; KTBC, Austin; KTVI, 
St. Louis; WVTM, Birmingham (AL). 

Times Mirror Cable: 

Fifty cable TV systems serve 300 
communities in 15 northeastern, 
western and southwestern states. 


Times Mirror Publishing: 

Matthew Bender & Company, law 
books; The C.V. Mosby Company, medical 
and college publishers; Year Book 
Medical Publishers, medical publications 
Harry N. Abrams, art books; Mirror 
Systems, computer software; Learning 
International, training programs; 
Jeppesen Sanderson, flight information 
and training. 
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nd We're interested in what you think. 
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For faster, more 
versatile graphics, 
the LO-2500 also 
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with bidirectional 
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ties. For fast access 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: As AIDS spreads, scientists 
are probing the viruses that cause it 


In a bewildering variety of shapes and sizes, viruses have been 
plaguing mankind since before the dawn of history. By learning 
what makes the creatures tick, researchers may not only tame 
them but put them to beneficial use. » In an unusually explicit re- 
port, the Surgeon General explains AIDS and urges Americans to 
educate themselves about the deadly disease. See MEDICINE. 


NATION: The campaign finishes nasty as 18 
the fight for control of the Senate tightens 
Ronald Reagan hits the road, trying to rally voters. » The super- 
powers call a truce in their battle of the expelled diplomats. » As 
the Sandinistas put their U.S. prisoner on trial, the CIA officially re- 
takes control of the contraaid program. » Televangelist Pat Rob- 
ertson sues for libel. » The new immigration bill promises head- 
aches as much as reform. » American Eagle gold coins take off. 


66 





The middle is shrinking, they contend, partly because millions of 
citizens have lost their well-paying jobs in such aging industries as 
auto and steel and have plunged into the minimum-wage realm. 
At the same time, two-income families have ascended to the up- 
per class. If the polarization continues, the U.S. could eventually 


BUSINESS: The great U.S. middle class 
is no longer so great, some scholars say 


become a two-tiered society of rich and poor. 


54 
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32 
World 


U.S. corporations line 
up to leave South Afri- 
ca.» After a would-be 
bomber is found guilty, 
Britain cuts diplomatic 
ties with Syria 


90 
Video 


Joan Rivers and a host 
of new contenders 
scheme to dethrone 
Johnny Carson as the 
king of late-night talk 
shows. 


46 


Law 

Arguing that its rulings 
on the Constitution are 
not final, Attorney 
General Meese says the 
Supreme Court may not 
be supreme after all 


93 

Dance 

The creators of Tango 
Argentino have done it 
again, and their newest 
Broadway revue, Fia- 
menco Puro, both as- 
tonishes and entertains 


82 


Cinema 

Four movies about 
wacky couples: guys on 
the run, losers in love, 
mad housewife and 
spouse, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sid Vicious 


94 
Design 


The sleek and spacious 
American Craft Muse- 
um opens in Manhattan 
with a provocative 
show of artifacts by 286 
crafismen. 


83 
Books 


His Way takes an un- 
authorized look at Sina- 
tra.» Roald Dahl re- 
calls his years asa 
World War IT combat 
pilot in Going Solo 


96 


Show Business 

In a flurry of feathers 
and good-natured 
camp, Liberace lends 
his Vegas showmanship 
to everything from 
Chopin to Chopsticks. 
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80 Milestones 
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Cover: 

Scanning electron mi- 
crograph of cell infect- 
ed with influenza virus, 
by Lennart Nilsson © 
Boehringer Ingelheim 
International GmbH 
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Why you mi 
investing °6, 





consider 


Fisher audio-video system. 


The high impact 
level of this audio- 
video system could 
change your whole 
lifestyle. 

Because this 
system produces 
images so vivid and 
sounds so real, 


youre transported 
into a whole new 
era of home enter- 
tainment. 

Stereo TV is 
such an exciting 
new experience. 
Suddenly, you have 
your very own thea- 


ter environment. 

It's captivating, 
magnetic. You'll 
experience a level 
of emotional 
involvement you 
never thought 
possible. 

The electronic 








arts will touch you 
and move you as 
never before. 

The great artists 
of our time will play 
on your fundamen- 
tal emotions and 
you'll leel glad, sad, 


rate film in a first- 
run theater, the 
sheer ex- 
hilaration 
of a great 
concert with super 
sound, you have 
some idea 
of what it 
must be 
like to 
have those experl- 
ences at home. 
This Fisher 








mad and atraid. 
Human. 
So if you've felt 





the power of a first- 





MK-20 system 
includes: 27” stereo 
TY, high- fidel lity 


FISHER 


television monitor, 
stereo VHS Hi-Fi 
VCR, programma- 
ble CD player, fully 
automatic linear 
tracking turntable, 
dual cassette deck, 
AM/FM tuner, 150- 
watt per channel 
integrated power 
amplifier, graphic 
equalizer, 15”3-way 
speakers. 
Enhanced by 
beautiful cabinetry. 
All easily oper- 
ated by a wireless 
120-function 
remote control. 
See and hear 
this exciting Fisher 
MK-20 audio-video 
system at your 
authorized Fisher 
electronics dealer or 
in your nearest 
department store. 
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And you can keep it that way. 
Santa Fe. Sydney. Shanghai. Your world is as big as you want to make it 
with AT&T Long Distance Service. 

No other company can offer you everything we can. Clear long distance 
connections. Calls that go right through. Full-service long distance operators. 
Special weekend and evening discounts. And programs that give you extra value 
for your long distance dollar. 

For over a hundred years when you reached out we were there. And you 
can keep it that way. Make sure your choice is the company that gives you 
the world to call on. AT&T. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


t takes a special journalistic talent to 

make medical stories come alive. 
The subject matter is complex; writers 
and editors are confronted with jargon- 
filled journals and stacks of press re- 
leases touting “breakthroughs.” They 
must quickly differentiate between true 
medical advances and sophisticated 
hyperbole. Getting the story wrong can 
mean giving sick people false hopes or, 
even worse, groundless fears. Getting it 
right can help them discover new path- 
ways to healthier lives. 

Associate Editor Claudia Wallis, 
who wrote this week’s main cover sto- 
ry on viruses, is experienced at making 
such distinctions. Wallis has tackled a 
wide range of medical topics since 
joining TIME in 1979. Her previous cover stories on AIDS, cho- 
lesterol and salt have been among the magazine’s most popular 
issues in recent years. “I like the challenge of taking something 
obscure and making it understandable,” she says. 

The subject of this week’s cover proved quite challenging. 
The target itself was elusive. Sciences Editor Leon Jaroff, who 
edited the story, describes the virus as a bizarre creature that 
“isn't really life as we know it, but isn’t inanimate either. It 
comes in an endless number of sizes and shapes, each seemingly 
designed to inflict a different kind of woe on humans, animals or 
plants.” Wallis readily agrees. “Though we've all had the flu, 


7 








Abit of inspiration: Wallis and Son Nathaniel 


few of us are familiar with the tiny 
creature that causes it.” 

To shed light on this shadowy world, 
Chicago Correspondent J. Madeleine 
Nash traveled to Atlanta to talk to ex- 
perts at the Centers for Disease Control 
about virus-related diseases. Reporter- 
Researcher Christine Gorman, who is 
based in New York City, attended a con- 
ference in Park City, Utah, to interview 
scientists about the possible links be- 
tween viruses and cancer. In Washing- 
ton, Correspondent Dick Thompson, 
who has spent much ofhis career at TIME 
covering science, was busy last week an- 
alyzing the Surgeon General’s report on 
one of the deadliest viruses, the one that 
causes AIDS. 

For Wallis, this week’s project was a special milestone. Her 
first child, Nathaniel, was born in August. Ever since, Wallis, who 
is On maternity leave, has been in and out of the office, often with 
baby in tow, completing the story. How does motherhood com- 
pare with delving into the mysteries of the virus? 
“It's harder,” says Wallis. “I didn’t think any job had longer hours 
than writing for TIME. But a new mother’s schedule is even 
worse.” 
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Letters 





Chilly Summit 


To the Editors: 

I never thought much would get done 
between Ronald Reagan and Mikhail 
Gorbachev in Iceland [NATION, Oct. 13], 
principally because both men want to 
make points with their people. But thank 
God we have leaders who have not lost 
the capacity to communicate. The fact 
that Gorbachev and Reagan are willing to 
meet and that Gorbachev is completely 
different from his predecessors is holy. 
Maybe for the Soviets, Reagan too is un- 
like any President they have had to deal 
with in the past. Let’s go on from here, but 
let’s be sure that we continue to build. 
That is enough. 

Melvin M. Belli Sr. 
San Francisco 





It is understandable that the Soviet 
Union feels threatened by the Strategic 
Defense Initiative. No matter how many 
times the Administration claims that SDI 
is a defensive shield, the fact remains that 
an effective SDI also enhances a first- 
strike capability by the U.S. Since World 
War II, the security of the world has 
largely depended on a stable balance of 
power between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. Unless both these nations are able 
to establish equally effective SDIs, the de- 
ployment of the system by only one of 
them is much more likely to lead to Ar- 
mageddon than prevent it 

Jeff Atkinson 
Chicago 


| Bonner’s Tale 
The excerpt from Elena Bonner’s 
book Alone Together [SPECIAL SECTION, 
Oct. 13] touched me but also left me de- 
pressed. I had not realized the degree to 
which the Sakharovs and other Sovet dis- 
sidents have been persecuted. I am both 
ashamed of my naiveté and hopeful that 
someday the Sakharovs may be allowed to 

live in freedom. 
Kenneth Knox 








The passion of two people not only for 
each other but for their homeland is a true 
love story. 

Dick Stellarini 
Canton, Ohio 


Standing for Sanctions 


The override of the President's veto 
on sanctions against South Africa 
[WORLD, Oct. 13] confirms the fact that 
most Americans are not racists. The de- 
feat of the President's policy by Congress 
shows that Americans have come out of 
the age of slavery and racial injustice. 

Muzaffar Hussain 
Ritterhude, West Germany 


The U.S. Congress amazes me. This 
country is beset with problems that our 
legislators have not solved. Yet these 
same Congressmen consider themselves 
wise enough and are arrogant enough to 
feel they know what is right for others. 

Arthur F. Tweedie 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 





Controlling Dissent 

I am thankful that Pope John Paul II 
[RELIGION, Oct. 13] has taken notice of 
what we American Roman Catholics 
have had to endure: female altar boys, dis- 
obedience of church directives, endless 
homilies about peace and love but none 
about morals for fear of hurting the sensi- 
tivity of someone in the congregation, 
Masses replete with guitars and infantile 


| hymns, and, finally, clergy who dress as if 


they do not want anyone to recognize 

their connection with the church. It is dif- 

ficult to rear children to respect the 

church and its teachings when the organi- 
zation itself blatantly ignores them. 

Hugh N. Hazenfield 

Evanston, Ill. 


The liberals have been pushing the 
Vatican until it had to take action. The 
church’s teachings on abortion, premari- 
tal sex and homosexuality have never 
changed, nor will they. Sin is sin. 

Donald Timothy Hartley 
Fort Stewart, Ga 


I can see no difference between the 
mentality of John Paul II and that of his 
compatriot, General Wojciech Jaruzelski. 
A dictatorship is a dictatorship, and it al- 
ways rests upon the crushing of dissent. 
This end will justify any means, whether 
in the name of God or in the name of 
atheistic Communism. This philosophy, 
by no means accepted in democratic 
America, is at the root of the Pope’s prob- 
lems with the American church. 

James C. Fehrenbach 
Munich, West Germany 


When Pope John XXIII convened 
Vatican II, he set in motion powerful and 
irresistible winds of change in the Catho- 
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21 LOGICAL REASONS 
TO BUY A SAAB. 


In each of us, there is a tough, 
cold, logical side that wants to have 
hard facts, data and empirical 
evidence before it will assent to 
anything. 

So when your impulsive, 
emotional side saw the exciting 
photograph on the facing page and 
yelled “Hey, look at this!” your log- 
ical side immediately asked to see 
some solid and relevant information 
about the Saab. 

Here, then, are some of the 
more significant hard facts about 
Saabs, facts that make a strong 
logical argument in favor of owning 
a Saab: 

1) Front-wheel drive. Once, 
Saab was one of the few cars in the 
U.S. that offered this. Since then, 
most other carmakers have dis- 
covered the superior handling and 
safety of front-wheel drive and have 
followed Saab’s lead. 





2) Turbocharging. More power 
without more engine displace- 
ment. Saab’s third generation of 
turbocharging, incorporating an 
intercooler and Saab’s Automatic 
Performance Control system, is still 
a generation or two ahead of any 
competition. 

3) Four-valve technology. 
Doubling the number of valves per 
cylinder improves engine efficiency 
enormously. Yet another group of 
manufacturers is beginning to line 
up behind Saab. 

4) Advanced ergonomics. That’s 
just a way of saying that all instru- 
ments, controls and functional ele- 
ments are designed so that they will 
be easy and natural to use. A legacy 
of Saab’s aerospace heritage. Saab 
is the only car manufacturer which 


also builds supersonic military jets. 

5) Special steel underpanel. The 
Saab’s smooth underside improves 
its aerodynamics and helps shed 
water to prevent rust. 








6) Balance. 60% of the car's 
weight is borne by the front wheels, 
to maintain a consistent slight un- 
dersteer and superior traction. 

7) Rustproofing. A 16-step pro- 
cess that’s designed to protect the 
car from the wetness and saltiness 
of Sweden’s long winters. 

8) Climate control. Your Saab 
is going to be comfortable inside, 
whatever is happening outside. Air 
conditioning is standard on all mod- 
els, and effective insulation helps to 
control the temperature as well as 
the noise level inside. 

9) High capacity electrical sys- 
tem. For reliable starts in subarctic 
cold. 

10) Advanced Sound System. 
When you're in the Saab, the 
AM/FM cassette system sounds 
wonderful. When you get out, it can 
come with you, to provide the most 
theft deterrent possible. 


oe 


11) One of the world’s safest 
steering wheels. Heavily padded 
and designed to collapse in a con- 
trolled manner in case of heavy 
impact. 

12) Safety cage construction. 
Last year, the U.S. Highway Loss 
Data Institute ranked the safety of 
cars based on actual damage and 
injury claims. Saab 900's were safer 
than any other midsize sedans. 

13) Fold-down rear seats. This 


makes Saab the only performance 
sedan in the world that can provide 
up to 56 cubic feet of cargo space. 

14) Large, 15-inch wheels. They 
permit good high-speed control with 
a very comfortable ride. They also 
permit larger disc brakes all around. 

15) Price. It's modest, par- 
ticularly when you see it against 
comparable Audi, BMW, Mercedes 
or Volvo models. 

16) Side-cornering lights. These 
show you what you're getting into 
when you signal for a turn at night. 

a 





portive, orthopedically shaped and 
adjustable in practically every di- 
mension you can imagine. They’re 
even heated. 

18) Saab dealers. They're all 
over the country, waiting to help 
you with specially trained mechanics 
and comprehensive stocks of Saab 
parts, and... 

19) Saab accessories. These 
may be a bit too much fun for your 
logical side. They let you customize 
your Saab with factory-approved 
performance wheels, floor mats, fog 
lights and so on. And on. And on. 

20) Saab’s aircraft heritage. The 
first Saab automobile was designed 
by aircraft engineers who estab- 
lished a company tradition of care- 
fully rethinking problems rather 
than just adopting the conventional 
solution. 

21) The Saab driving experience. 
Best expressed on the facing page. 





The most intelligent cars ever built. 
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ARE PEOPLE WHO KNOW WHAT THEY’RE TALKING ABOUT 
BECOMING FEW AND FAR BETWEEN? 


COME TO NEW ENGLAND. 


The New England we refer to is just 
that-The New England (formerly known as 
New England Life). A partnership of finan- 
cial services companies with $33 billion in 
assets under management. 

At The New England, we admire peo- 
ple whose opinions are based on fact and 
backed by experience. And so, while other 
financial services companies are reducing 
their training programs, we're expanding 
ours. Our representatives participate in 
on-going programs ranging from insurance 
to financial planning, making them among 
the industry's best educated professionals. 

To form a relationship with individ- 
uals of this caliber, phone 1-800-222-2725 
for the name of your local representative. 





The New England 


Your Financial Partner 





precedented proportion is taking place in 
our church, and it has to do with individ- 
uals who are seeking a renewal of their 
beliefs through enlightened reading of the 
Word and active participation in their 
faith. As in the past, those who try to en- 
lighten themselves with knowledge face 
the persecution of those who would keep 
| God captured within the limits of their 
minds. There will be martyrs aplenty in 
this new renaissance. 
Helen and George Van Son 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jobs for Pennsylvanians 

In your article on U.S. Senate races 
(NATION, Oct. 6], you incorrectly stated 
that the unemployment rate in Pennsyl- 
vania is running above the national aver- 
age. In the past four months, Pennsylva- 
nia’s unemployment rate has matched or 
been below the national average. We have 
had more men and women working than 
ever before in the state's history. 


Governor Dick Thornburgh’s $100 | 


million Renaissance Communities Pro- 
gram is directly aimed at providing addi- 
tional state assistance to remaining pock- 
ets of unemployment in Pennsylvania and 
helping residents of those communities 
participate fully in the economic transi- 

tion going on in the state. 
David Runkel 
Director of Communications 
Office of the Governor 
Harrisbure, Pa. 

TIME regrets the error. 





Saving Species 

Finally there is a story on the extinc- 
tion of species through destruction of the 
world’s rain forests [ENVIRONMENT, Oct. 
13}. But I quarrel with the idea that some 
species are especially worth saving be- 
cause of their value to mankind in the 
field of medicine, agriculture and genet- 
ics. All species, including humans, have a 
right to exist. Even though this deforesta- 
tion by loggers, farmers, ranchers and 
mining concerns is not occurring in the 

US., it will eventually affect all our lives. 
Stevan Bosanac 
San Francisco 


Most of us do not care if the “killer” 
potato plant becomes extinct. The House 
of Representatives would be better off 

| spending the $10 million in cleaning 

“crack” off our streets or in helping the 

| nation’s farmers out of debt than in pre- 

serving the biodiversity of Latin Ameri- 
can and Southeast Asian rain forests. 

Tom Ward 

Lake Forest, Ill. 


There is another drawback to tropical 
deforestation. The soils of lower latitudes 
depend on a dense vegetation cover to re- 
tain valuable nutrients; when land is 
cleared, precipitation and high tempera- 


tures rapidly leach the soil of these nutri- | 
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ents. Unless destruction of plant and ani- 

mal life in the tropics ceases, the rain 

forests could eventually become deserts. 
Zeba Kimmel 
Newport, Ore. 





School for Colts 


I was delighted to read your story on 
Horseman Ray Hunt and his method for 
training colts [AMERICAN SCENE, Oct. 6]. 
Ray is not a magician who is performing 
for a crowd. He shows his students how 
they can get results from their horses with 
feel, timing and balance. And it works. 


Hunt is the horse’s advocate, and has | 


shown that the problem of getting the ani- 
mal to do what the rider wants lies with 
the human handler. I am a former stu- 
dent, and even today, eight years later, 
many of Hunt's phrases stick in my mind, 
particularly this one: “Make the right 
thing easy and the wrong thing difficult.” 
Marjorie A. Strum 
Red Lodge. Mont. 


I was at Ray Hunt's clinic in San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., this year and saw him 
work magic on the horses or, more accu- 
rately, on the riders. Hunt would not lead 
a horse to water and make him drink. He 
would lead it to water and persuade the 
animal to drink. 

Robert E. Spohr 
Westbury, NY. 





Slip of Tongue 

I was born eleven years after the end 
of World War II. I was never ashamed of 
being Japanese until Prime Minister Ya- 
suhiro Nakasone made his inexcusable 
comment linking race with intellect 
[EDUCATION, Oct. 6]. Conformity is still 
an overwhelming characteristic of Japa- 
nese society. But many young Japanese 
are trying to break an anachronistic sys- 
tem. I disagree with our Prime Minister, 

and I am not the only one. 
Toyohiko Konno 
Kitakyushu, Japan 


The excitement generated by Prime 
Minister Nakasone’s unfortunate remark 
is overblown. After all, what he said was 
Statistically accurate. One of our newspa- 
pers explained it this way: a man can say 
all he wants about his wife’s incompe- 
tence, but he will not stand for anybody 
else saying it. Japan prizes its monoracial 
society, just as the U.S. is proud of its 
multiracial population. Neither is perfect. 
We should not slam the doors in anger but 
should sit down together and try to under- 
stand the thinking behind our differences. 

Constance A. Matsumoto 
Tokyo 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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American Scene 





In New Hampshire: An Unusual Reunion 





Former Prisoner Hermann Uelsmann, left, chats with former Guard Carl Giordono 


ars look better after 40 years, when 
WwW the old men who were soldiers for- 
get how frightened they were. Perhaps it 
is merely that survival itself takes on a 
golden haze: we were being shot at, but we 
were young, and the bullets missed. Even 
so, it seems strange that anyone would 
look back fondly at time spent as prisoner 
or guard in a military prison 

“Why would they do this for us?” 
wondered Gerhardt Clauss, 61, a former 
German infantryman who was seeing the 
tiny north-woods town of Stark, N.H.. 
for the first time since 1946. Clauss, 
now a prosperous businessman in north 
Germany. shook his head, surprised by 
the brass band, the drill team and bag- 
piper. the signs announcing GERMAN- 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP DAY. On the 
other hand, why had Clauss, four other 
former prisoners and an assortment of 
wives. friends and children come all the 
way to Stark? 

Partly, of course, just for a pleasant 
tour: life had long since eased for Clauss 
and the rest, and a vacation trip to the U.S 
was quite normal. But Stark, even with its 
maples and birches blazing red and yellow 
on this early fall Saturday, is no more than 
a spare, work-worn village, well to the 
north of the usual tourist route through the 
White Mountains. To come here takes 
some effort. All through the afternoon of 
speeches and band music, the Germans, 
who were honored guests, and the Ameri- 
can men of the same age who had been 
MPs at the prison camp, and a few old 
townspeople who remembered those days 
tried tosay exactly why this reunion meant 
so much to them. Using an unfamiliar lan- 
guage. as some tried to do, was not really 
the problem. It was that the situation was 
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unusual, and the ordinary formulas of 
memory and friendship did not quite fit 

Camp Stark, the only prisoner-of-war 
stockade in New Hampshire, operated 
from the spring of 1944 to the spring 
of 1946. Some of the 250 prisoners were 
captured in North Africa early in the 
war and were members of a division 
formed of leftist political dissidents routed 
out of German prisons and sent to fill out 
Rommel’s army. But those who returned 
to Stark, tracked down over the past 
four years by Allen Koop, a professor 
of American and European history at 
Colby-Sawyer College in New London, 
N.H., had been ordinary soldiers, 18 or 19 
years old. captured by U.S. troops in 
Normandy in June and July of 1944 
Some 300,000 German prisoners were 
shipped to camps in the US. during 
the war, and most of those who were 
able-bodied were trucked each day to 
work on nearby farms. Agriculture in 
New Hampshire produces little but rocks, 
and those sprout without help. The work 
to be done at Stark was up in the steep, 
wooded hills. cutting pulpwood for the 
Brown Paper Co 

Klaus Wiemann, 60, now a construc- 
tion contractor, is a burly, genial man 
who still remembers much of the Ameri- 
can-accented English. long unused, that 
he learned at 19 when he came to the 
prison camp. He had been a farm boy, 
and he knew well hard work. City-bred 
prisoners, he said. had a hard time. He 
was part of a five-man logging team 
There were no chain saws or skidders or 
big logging tractors as there are now; the 
prisoners worked bow saws or long two- 
man crosscut saws to fell trees. Wiemann 
guided the workhorse that dragged the 


logs to the roadhead, and two other men 
bucked the logs into 4-ft. lengths. When 
the team produced ‘eine Klafte pro 
Kopf ‘—one cord of wood per man—each 
member received 80¢ for the day. It 
wasn't much, but canteen supplies were 
cheap: beer 10¢, milk 10¢, cigarettes 25¢ 
a pack. (A reporter notes a discrepancy 
here; the Germans all agree that beer was 
available, possibly because they cannot 
now imagine that in a town so friendly 
beer would have been absent. But the old 
American MPs who made the trip back 
to Stark for this reunion say there was no 
beer for prisoners.) 

Beer or not, Camp Stark was a hard, 
rough place. The guards were not vindic- 
tive, but they were guards, and the barbed 
wire was real. The work was brutal 
enough to beat down all but the strongest 
men. There were escapes, and one prison- 
er is supposed to have reached New York 
City before he was captured. Two men 
dug a tunnel and were burrowing under a 
guardhouse when they were discovered 
Wiemann went AWOL from a work crew 
with another man and was caught in the 
woods three days later. He got ten days on 
bread and water for that, he recalled with 
a small smile, and the guards shaved his 
head. Then, perhaps because he was just 
19 and they felt sorry for him, they turned 
their backs when his friends slipped food 
through the guardhouse wire 


By tories like this hung in the air at the 
reunion. Mario Adinolfi, 70, from 
New York City, had been an MP at Stark 
So had Bob Simonian, 61, from Worces- 
ter, Mass. “You weren't supposed to frat- 
ernize,” said Adinolfi, “but we all did.” Si- 
monian remembers the prisoners’ going 
on strike when they got tired of work 
“We had to go in and take away all their 
canteen supplies.” he recalled, laughing 
Hermann Uelsmann, 61, who was a 
weapons specialist with the Luftwaffe be- 
fore he was captured at Cherbourg, re- 
membered the strike as grim and not at 
all funny. “The snow was two meters 
deep,” he said in German. “We could not 
cul our quota: it wasn't possible. We 
struck, and they put us on bread and wa- 
ter. After five days, though, the comman- 
dant asked if we would work, never mind 
the quota. We said yes, and he gave us a 
day of normal food, without working 
Then we worked. He was a fair man.” 
Old men searched old faces and made 
broad gestures when memory clicked into 
place; yes, the hair is thin: yes, the belly is 
big. Winston Hart, 71, was there, a very 
tall, strong-faced man called “Hemlock,” 
with powerful knotty arms, his pants held 
up by braces, who was a woods foreman 
for the Brown Paper Co. Another bull of 
the woods, Albert Gadwah, 79, showed up 
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wearing a brand-new red shirt, size extra 
large. “I never had a bit of a problem with 
those boys,” he said. Raymond White, 58, 
from Guildhall, Vt., seemed too young to 
have memories of Camp Stark. But he 
had come carrying a sack full of old pho- 
tos, looking for a friend. He found him 
too: Clauss, who had translated for the lo- 
cal priest when White had been an altar 
boy at St. Francis Church. 

Some of the memories hurt. “Well, 
have you had a good life since?” one of the 
Americans asked Wiemann. He was quiet 
for a moment, then said, “Yes, after the 
first six or seven years.” His part of East 
Prussia was taken over by the Soviets, and 
there was no home for him to return to. 
The war was half-forgotten for the Amer- 
icans in 1955, but for one of the former 


| prisoners, Hans Richter, 60, that was the 


year he fled East Germany with 60 pfen- 
nigs in his pocket. He found a job near 
Wiesbaden as a machinist and three 
months later sent for his wife Elisabeth. 
Old stories, old faces. The reunion 
party motored a couple of miles away to 
the site of Camp Stark, now nothing but a 
clearing at the edge of the White Moun- 
tain National Forest, a couple of tumbled 
stone fireplaces and a new highway mark- 


CAMP STARK 


AN PRISONER OF WAR CAMP 


v0 
were returned to the 
tained the new f 
with local New } 


Gerhardt Clauss came back 


er sketching its history. Historian Koop, 
who had organized the affair and is writ- 
ing a book about Stark, spoke of “rugged 
hills and gentle people” and quoted the 
truthful remark of one old resident that 
“yup, things have been kinda slow since 
they closed the camp.” Hartmut Lang, a 
young official from the German consulate 
in Boston, said with great seriousness and 


| strong emotion that it is very hard to be a 


prisoner but far harder to be a prison 
guard. To do these things with decency 
and without hatred, he meant. And that 
was the expression of what guests and 


| hosts had been trying to say all day: they 


were proud of having participated togeth- 
er, 40 years before, in a rare and difficult 
act of decency. 








—By John Skow 
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Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
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THE NEWS FROM 

LAKE WOBEGON CASSETTES 
Garnson Keillor delivers his popular 

“A Prairie Home Companion” monologues 
on four 60-minute cassettes. Each cassette 
has four to six Lake Wobegon stories 
appropriate to each season. 

Fall #2107, $10.25 ppd. 

Winter #2108, $10.25 ppd. 

Spring #2109, $10.25 ppd. 

Summer #2110, $10.25 ppd. 
Complete Set. One of each cassette 
uniquely packaged together in a “butter 
box.” #2111, $32.25 ppd. 

To order, or for a free catalog featuring 
these and other unique products, write: 
Wireless Catalog, Dept. 236, 333 Sibley, 
Suite 626, St. Paul, MN 55101. 

Visa, M. Card, and Amer. Ex. accepted. 
Toll Free: 1-800-328-5252, ext. 236 





Quite incredible. 


The IBM Proprinter XL. Under $800. 





For under $800, the Proprinter XL packs an incredible 


















number of features into a single machine. 

It's the wide carriage mode] of the Proprinter and it 
attaches to most personal computers. 

The Proprinter XL lets you print spreadsheets (see 
below) on paper up to 164 inches wide. It lets you print 
on standard computer paper, too. And, without removing 
the computer paper, you can easily feed envelopes or 
single sheets through a separate slot in the front. You 
can also switch between fast-draft and near-letter-quality 
print modes with the touch of a button (what you're reading now was printed on a Proprinter XL). 


You can even do graphics. But the best thing is, you can do all this--and more--for less than $800. 
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Incredibly quiet. 


The IBM Quietwriter’Printer Model 2. 





8 The "Quietwriter" 
Printer Model 2 prints 
® as crisply as a top-of- 
the-line IBM typewriter 
° (what you're reading now 
e was done by a Model 2). 
Even so, it prints so 
e quietly you may have to 
remind yourself it's on. 
© The Model 2, which 
attaches to most personal 
e computers, is terrific 
for creating first-rate vs 
° presentations and reports. : 
° With the right software, it lets you merge text and 
graphics. It lets you print on single sheets, company 
6 letterhead, or even on transparencies to use on overhead 
projectors. And there's an optional paper feeder to 
6 help you print multi-page reports with ease. 
But the best thing is, you can do all this--and 
bd more--at just above a whisper. 
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BLACK STAR 


Fight to the Finish 








In South Dakota the race 
could be called the Jane 
Fonda election. When first- 
term Republican Senator 
4986 James Abdnor found him- 
self trailing telegenic Democrat Tom 
Daschle by nine points, he unleashed a 
barrage of TV spots charging that his rival 
had consorted at a congressional hearing 
with Fonda, conservative America’s most 
reviled radical. Fonda, Abdnor pointed 
out, had urged people not to eat red meat; 
beef and pork are among South Dakota's 
| biggest farm products. The upshot: Abd- 
| nor has now pulled slightly ahead 
| In California, Democratic Senator 
Alan Cranston widened an early lead by 
depicting Republican Opponent Ed 
Zschau as flip-flapping on issues. Zschau 
struck back, using Cranston’s opposition 
to the death penalty to charge that the 
three-term Democrat is soft on terrorists 
and drug dealers. The latest polls show 
Zschau closing in on Cranston 
Florida’s Republican Senator Paula 
Hawkins accuses Democratic Rival Bob 
Graham of accepting support from the 
Young Communist League. In Wisconsin, 
Democratic Challenger Ed Garvey was 
accused of hiring a private eye to snoop 
into Republican Senator Robert Kasten’s 
affairs. Maryland Republican Linda Cha- 
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vez, a mother of three, derides her oppo- 
nent, Democratic Congresswoman Bar- 
bara Mikulski, who has never married, as 
“antimale” and a “San Francisco-style” 
liberal. 

A week before voters go to the polls to 
choose the makeup of the 100th Congress 
and determine the course of Ronald Rea- 
gan’s last two years in Washington, races 
around the country are particularly nota- 
ble for two things: the absence of national 
themes and a conspicuous lack of good 
taste. Despite pressing local economic 
concerns in many states, the candidates 
are emphasizing character as the domi- 
nant issue and attacking each other’s 
reputation in brief TV spots. Yet this is no 
ordinary election year: the G.O.P. is 
clinging to a 53-to-47 Senate majority, 
and Democrats have a good chance to 
capture seats in at least nine races, regain- 
ing the Senate majority they lost in 1980 
The stakes are not as high in the House, 
where incumbents usually win re-elec- 
tion; Democrats are expected to add 
about a dozen seats to their majority of 
253-to-180 seats 

Like Abdnor, Republicans in the Sen- 
ate’s Class of ’80 have been struggling in 
their re-election bouts. G.O.P. incum- 
bents have been unable to establish solid 
leads in Washington, Idaho and North 





The struggle for the Senate gets closer and meaner 


Dakota. Hawkins and Chavez trail in 


their races. In his campaign to replace the 


retiring Paul Laxalt, Nevada Republican 
Hopeful Jim Santini is locked in a dead 
heat with Democratic Congressman Har- 
ry Reid. Several contests in which Repub- 


| lican incumbents seemed secure—North 





Carolina, Georgia, Wisconsin—have nar- 
rowed in recent weeks, renewing hope for 
Democratic challengers. But some Demo- 
crats are also shaky: in addition to Cali- 
fornia, with Cranston’s problems, three 
states with retiring Democratic incum- 
bents—Colorado, Louisiana and Missou- 
ri—have races that are too close to call. 

As party strategists have watched the 
elections “close up,” they have started 
hedging their earlier confident predic- 
tions. Democratic Pollster Harrison 
Hickman warned against complacent op- 
timism, harking back to 1982, when “Re- 
publican money pulled the rug of success 
from under us.” Said a G.O.P. honcho 
“For us to hold on in the Senate, every- 
thing has to break perfectly in a lot of 
states.” He added soberly, “I've never 
seen a midterm election in which every- 
thing breaks perfectly.” 

One break the Republicans desperate- 
ly need is a high turnout of party loyalists, 
a tough accomplishment in a midterm 
race. Unlike in past elections, Republican 
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voters in the Reagan era include large 
numbers of young people and previously 
independent conservatives—people who 
are not habitual voters. To get them to the 
polls, the G.O.P. has established telephone 
banks around the country that will call 
some 10 million likely Republican sup- 
porters before next Tuesday 

The party is also making heavy use of 
its biggest gun. President Reagan last 
week launched a final tour of crucial 
states, hoping some of his spectacular 
popularity will rub off on local candi- 
dates. In Missouri, where former Repub- 
lican Governor Christopher ("Kit") Bond 
is straining to stay ahead of Democratic 
Lieutenant Governor Harriett Woods, 
Reagan told an enthusiastic audience, 
“This is my last campaign, and if you’d 
like to vote for me one more time, you 
can do it by voting for Kit Bond.” The 
Democrats have responded by trotting 
out such luminaries of their own as Ted 
Kennedy and 1988 Presidential Hope- 
fuls Gary Hart, Joseph Biden and Mis- 
souri Congressman Richard Gephardt 
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At arally for Christopher 
Bond, on Reagan's left, the 
President declares, “If 
you'd like to vote for me 
one more time,” go with 
Bond. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Democrats are trying 
to counter Reagan's 
appearances by bringing 
out their own luminaries. 
Last week Ted Kennedy 
joined battered Incumbent 
Alan Cranston on the 
campaign trail. 





to stump for their party’s candidates. 


| National figures on both sides are trying 


to inject some issues into the campaign, 
stressing the struggle for the Senate and, 
since the Reykjavik summit, the Presi- 
dent’s allegiance to the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative 

Despite party leaders’ concern, politi- 
cal analysts have found that the Ameri- 
can electorate has become anesthetized 
by ignorance and apathy. California Poll- 
ster Mervin Field estimates that less than 
10% of the voting-age population are “at- 
tending”: following the campaigns, in- 
forming themselves about world affairs or 


| caring about public issues in any active 


way. Field tells the story of a door-to-door 
campaign worker who persuaded the 
head of one California household to regis- 
ter to vote. “What are the choices?” the 
gentleman asked. Democrat, Republican 
or Independent, he was told. “Which is 
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want to be.” 








Reagan?” the man said. “That’s what I | 


In the absence of voter interest, a dis- 
turbing number of candidates have resort- 
ed to vicious, often petty, character as- 
saults to get the public’s attention. While 
such attacks are nothing new, this year’s 
campaigns are the dirtiest in recent mem- 
ory. “The issue space in people’s heads is 
getting smaller,” says Field. “The nega- 
tive ads are the ones that stick.” The fo- 
rum for most of the mudslinging is televi- 
sion. In big statewide races, staging rallies 
and pressing the flesh in traditional “re- 
tail campaigns” are becoming dying arts; 
saturating the airwaves with pungent, 
simplistic 30-sec. “hit ads” is considered 
more efficient and effective. 

Many close races may be decided by 
which candidates can cough up the cash 
for a heavy media assault in the last days 
of the campaign. Here the G.O.P. holds 
an astounding edge. Through Sept. 30, the 
National Republican Senatorial Commit- 
tee distributed $6.7 million to its candi- 
dates, while the Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee could muster only 
$2.8 million in funds. The Senate cam- 
paign committees are each limited by law 
to spending roughly $12 million for all 
Senate races. The G.O.P. expects to “max 
out” its cash limits in every one of its 
tough races, while the financially 
strapped Democrats will not be able to 
come close. The Republicans are now 
topping those limits with an additional $6 
million in supposedly direct contributions 
to candidates that were “bundled” togeth- 
er in a national fund-raising drive. 

Many political observers still expect 
the Democrats to squeeze out a Senate 
majority. If the Democrats can hold on 
to the four closely contested seats that 
currently have Democratic Senators— 
California, Colorado, Louisiana, Missou- 
ri—they need to win just four of the 
nine or so Republican seats that are 
considered vulnerable. Yet Republicans 
have become renowned for their abili- 
ties down the stretch. The G.O.P. may 
be shaky this year, admits White House 
Political Adviser Mitch Daniels. But, he 
adds, “we've got the money, and we've 
got the President.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett/Washington 
and Harry Kelly/Chicago, with other bureaus 
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Bang! Bang! You’re Out! 





Washington and Moscow fight a war of diplomatic attrition 


' nstead of missiles, dirty dishes were in- 
volved in the latest escalation of super- 
power tensions; in place of nuclear war- 
heads, maids and chauffeurs were targets 
of a zero option. But last week's rapid-fire 
sequence of diplomatic expulsions from 
both the U.S. and the Soviet Union, cul- 
minating in Soviet withdrawal of all ser- 
vice workers who labored for American 
diplomats in Moscow and Leningrad, was 
more than just a game of squeeze-the-em- 
bassy—even though it did conjure up a 
slapstick picture of striped-pants diplo- 
mats mopping floors. For one thing, the 
U.S. moves involved the deadly serious 
subject of Soviet espionage. Also, the 
events indicate that in the wake of the 
Daniloff affair and the Reykjavik sum- 
mit, the superpowers are still trying to fol- 
low a kind of two-track policy: keeping 
alive negotiations for drastic reductions in 
nuclear arms while pounding each other 
lustily over secondary issues. 

By week’s end the latest round of 
pummeling concluded when the U.S. in 
effect called a truce in the war of diplo- 
matic attrition and announced it wanted 
to concentrate again on arms talks. At 
that point, the box score showed 80 Soviet 
diplomats booted out of the Soviet mission 
to the United Nations, the embassy in 
Washington and the consulate in San 
Francisco, vs. only ten Americans kicked 
out of the U.S. embassy in Moscow and 
the consulate in Leningrad. But the U.S. 
was far behind in its ability to keep func- 
tioning at its outposts in the Soviet Union. 

The escalation began Sunday, Oct. 19, 
when Moscow ordered five Americans at 
the U.S. embassy and consulate to get out 
by Nov. 1. The Kremlin was retaliating 
for the just completed U_S. expulsion of 25 
Soviets from the U.N. mission in New 
York City. It was also a move the Reagan 
Administration had explicitly warned the 
Kremlin against. The staffing level at 
U.N. missions, said the U.S., was a sepa- 
rate issue from embassy and consulate 





staffing. If Moscow mixed the two, the 
U.S. would invoke a principle already 
written into law by Congress: the number 
of Soviets with diplomatic credentials in 
the U.S. ought to be made equal to the 
number of Americans accredited to the 
USSR. 

On Monday Ronald Reagan met with 
his closest security advisers in the White 
House to plan the U.S. response. The ses- 
sion turned into a confrontation between 
Attorney General Edwin Meese and Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz. Meese, sup- 
ported by CIA Director William Casey, ar- 
gued that it was time to put up or shut up: 
the number of diplomats ought to be bal- 
anced immediately (Congress had set a 
three-year deadline) by kicking out Sovi- 
ets rather than by sending more Ameri- 
cans to the Soviet Union. Meese contend- 
ed that the U.S. should publicly identify 
the Soviet diplomats suspected of spying 
and expel them to achieve “parity.” The 
names came from a list that had been 
drawn up by the FBI, apparently in re- 
sponse to a pledge Reagan made last No- 
vember to crack down on Soviet espio- 
nage in the US. and “let the chips fall 
where they may.” Shultz argued for a less 
dramatic response both to protect U.S. 
diplomatic functions in Moscow and to 
prevent staffing controversies from sabo- 
taging arms-control prospects. 


eese won the argument. On Tuesday 

the U.S. ordered 55 named diplo- 
mats expelled from the embassy and con- 
sulate by Nov. 1. From now on, the State 
Department announced, it will enforce a 
ceiling: 225 people with diplomatic ac- 
creditation allowed in each embassy and 
26 in each consulate. At a later briefing, 
three National Security Council officials 
said all the alleged diplomats getting the 
gate are “connected to Soviet intelli- 
gence,”’ many in the roles of spymasters 
for the KGB or GRU (military intelligence). 
Crowed one counterespionage specialist: 








“As of Nov. 1, there will be no leadership 
or management left in Soviet intelligence 
here.” The Soviet spy network, he said, 
has “basically been decapitated.” 

Moscow's reply was delivered by none 
other than Mikhail Gorbachev. Appear- 
ing on Soviet television Wednesday to 
give his second report on the Reykjavik 
summit and its aftermath, the Kremlin 
leader denounced the 55 expulsions as 
“actions which appear simply wild to a 
normal human view.” He added, “We will 
take measures in response, of course. 
They are very tough and balance things 
Out, so to speak.” 

In fact, Foreign Ministry Spokesman 
Gennadi Gerasimov had already an- 
nounced an ingenious counterescalation. 
It started with the expulsion of yet anoth- 
er five American diplomats (who may 
have had intelligence connections, U.S. 
officials indicate). Then came the sur- 
prise: all 260 Soviet citizens sent by a 
branch of the Foreign Ministry to work at 
the embassy or consulate as cooks, driv- 
ers, typists and the like would be pulled 
off the job. For good measure, another 30 
to 40 third-country employees, ranging 
from Filipino clerks to Swedish nannies, 
may have to be sent home. 

Thus, said Gerasimov slyly, the Soviet 
Union had established the “full quantita- 
tive balance” in diplomatic personnel that 
the U.S. demanded. After all, service jobs 
in the Soviet embassy and consulate in the 
US. are performed, at Moscow’s choice, by 
Soviet citizens sent overseas with diplomat- 
ic accreditation. Many perform double du- 
ties as diplomats and service workers. If 
the Americans now want beds made in the 
Moscow embassy and snow shoveled out- 
side, they must do the same. Of course, un- 
der the ceilings proclaimed by the U'S., ev- 
ery American servant sent to Moscow or 
Leningrad with diplomatic credentials will 
have to replace a real diplomat. 

“We are hoist with our own petard,” 
grumbled a State Department official. But 
NSC briefers contend the move was actu- 
ally a plus for embassy security. Soviet 
employees have long been suspected of 
snooping on the American diplomats they 
serve. In any case, U.S. officials made 
plain there would be no further retalia- 
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tion. Said State Department Spokesman 
Charles Redman: “We need now to get on 
with the resolution of the larger issues af- 
fecting U.S.-Soviet relations.” 

Gorbachev took care not to torpedo the 
largest of those issues, arms reduction, at 
the end of what was otherwise an almost 
contemptuous TV speech. Among other 
things, the Soviet leader assailed the Rea- 
gan Administration for spreading “half- 
truths” about the deal that had almost been 
reached at the Iceland summit and at- 
tacked Reagan for being unable to control 
an “entourage which literally breathes ha- 
tred for the Soviet Union.” But Gorbachev 
wound up by saying that all his proposals 
made at the Iceland summit for drastic cuts 
in nuclear arms “‘still stand.” 

The White House chose to ignore Gor- 
bachev’s barbs and focus on the pledge of 





continued arms negotiations. “The speech 


was long on rhetoric, short on policy, 
which was probably positive,” said a senior 
US. official Reagan even called the 
speech “heartening.” That is quite a 
stretch: Gorbachev still insisted that all 
arms reductions are contingent on restric- 
tions on the Strategic Defense Initiative 
that Reagan will not accept. Said Gorba- 
chev: “No package, no concessions.” 

On the U.S. side, the current push is to 
“translate” the sweeping generalities of 
the Iceland summit into detailed propos- 
als to be presented by American negotia- 
tors at arms-control talks in Geneva. The 
job is proving to be slow going. Reagan 
and Gorbachev cannot even agree on 
what they almost agreed on in Reykjavik: 
Gorbachev contends that Reagan accept- 
ed the elimination of all nuclear weapons 





in ten years. Indeed, verbatim notes from 
the meeting show the President replied, 
“Suits me fine.” The White House, how- 
ever, insists he was talking about an “ulti- 
mate goal” and formally proposed only to 
get rid of all ballistic missiles. In either 
case, both the American military and U.S. 
allies have qualms about how they could 
then counter the substantial Soviet superi- 
ority in conventional arms. But detailed 
negotiating instructions must be drafted 
before Shultz meets Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze in Vienna next 
week. With the expulsion war apparently 
in a stalemate, the two statesmen may be 
able to talk about missiles, warheads and 
bombs rather than diplomats, spies and 
maids. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Moscow and 











Johanna McGeary /Washington a! 








In Moscow, Help Wanted 


A merican construction supervisors took off their hard hats 
to bake pizzas at the U.S. embassy snack bar. Marines 
switched from standing guard in starched uniforms to wash- 
ing dishes in aprons. Donna Hartman, the elegant wife of 
Ambassador Arthur Hartman, made popcorn for 50 guests 
ata reception for visiting Nobel Peace Laureate Elie Wiesel. 
Lacking a chauffeur, the Ambassador had to drive his Mer- 
cedes-Benz to work. 

Overnight, the personal services that 
had long lightened the bleakness of duty 
in Moscow had been taken away from the 
US. diplomatic community. The embas- 
sy’s 50 drivers left their jobs, and the dip- 
lomats had to drive their children to the 
Anglo-American school, where there now 
were no janitors. The snack bar, a popular 
meeting spot for journalists, businessmen 
and other Americans in Moscow, was 
closed to all but official personnel. Some 
400 stuffed quail sat in an embassy refrig- 
erator awaiting a cook. 

The pullout of 260 Soviet clerical, housekeeping and 
maintenance workers caused more than inconvenience. 
About 30 skilled translators were gone. So too were the five 
experts who knew how to thread Moscow’s bureaucratic 
maze to make travel arrangements. Soviet mechanics, espe- 
cially trained to service American cars, had to quit their jobs. 
Typists fluent in both languages and skilled on the difficult 





Bereft: the U.S. embassy 


Soviet Cyrillic typewriters stayed away. The often isolated 
diplomats had also lost some of their few personal links to 
Soviet citizens. Sighed one American: “This is just one more 
challenge we have to face in life in Moscow.” 

The Soviet workers had all been hired, as required, from 
the government's Administration for Services to the Diplo- 
matic Corps. All had security clearances from their govern- 
ment, and U.S. diplomats assumed that the workers report- 
ed to KGB officials on what was observed or overheard, 
including any gossip about the personal lives of their em- 
ployers. The Soviets were confined to the 
lower floors at the nine-story embassy, 
where no sensitive business was conduct- 
ed. The offices of the Ambassador and his 
aides, as well as the storage of all classi- 
fied documents, are on the upper floors, 
which are maintained by a small staff of 
Americans. 

Despite talk by the State Department 
of temporarily shifting support staff from 
other U.S. missions to Moscow and using 
military personnel to handle skilled main- 
tenance work, a long-term ban on Soviet 
help would seriously impair the embassy’s effectiveness. Re- 
placing the Soviets, who were paid an average of $440 a 
month, with American workers would cost an estimated 
$150,000 a year each, and for every American sent to Mos- 
cow, a diplomat would have to leave. The quandary could 
force the diplomatic corps to face an embarrassing question: 
Who is really more useful to an embassy, another analyst or 
a good cook? 
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Prepping for a Covert Overt War 





A: journalists and spectators jammed 
the small, steamy courtroom in Ma- 
nagua last week, the trial of Eugene Ha- 
senfus began. Escorted by six guards, the 
jeans-clad ex-Marine glumly made his 
way toa seat before the People’s Tribunal. 
For the next 80 minutes, Tribunal Presi- 
dent Reynaldo Monterrey read the list of 
charges: terrorism, violation of public se- 
curity, conspiracy to commit illicit acts. 
As Monterrey droned on, it became clear 
that more was at stake than the fate of 
Hasenfus, who was captured ferrying 
weapons to US.-backed contra rebels af- 
ter Sandinista troops shot down an Amer- 
ican Fairchild C-123K cargo plane over 
Nicaragua three weeks ago. The prosecu- 
tion would attempt to try the U.S. Gov- 
ernment itself for “ Yangui interventions” 
dating from the 1850s. Complained for- 
mer US. Attorney General Griffin Bell, a 
member of Hasenfus’ defense team: “He 
is an absolute pawn.” 

While Hasenfus squirmed in the lime- 
light, Washington prepared to resume di- 
rect aid to the contras after the expiration 
of a two-year congressional ban. Last Fri- 
day President Reagan signed an Execu- 
tive Order authorizing various Govern- 
ment agencies to take responsibility for 
the $100 million package. The program 
will be administered on a day-to-day basis 
by the CIA and supervised by the State De- 
| partment. As if to underscore that point, 
Elliott Abrams, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, traveled 
to the Honduran capital of Tegucigalpa, 
where he met briefly with President José 
Azcona Hoyo and then with several se- 
nior contra leaders. 

The military showdown, however, 
was overshadowed last week by a propa- 
ganda battle between 
Managua and Washing- 
ton as both sides sought 
to score points off the Ha- 
senfus trial. Nicaraguan 
Officials, including Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega, have 
| indicated that Hasenfus 
will be found guilty, then 
released as early as 
Thanksgiving. “It’s a 
chance to show Ameri- 
cans how kindhearted 
they are,” scoffed Anto- 
nio Tijerino, a Washing- 
ton-based attorney for 
the contras. U.S. officials, meanwhile, 
branded the tribunal a kangaroo court. 
Since it was established in 1983, the court, 
perhaps unsurprisingly, has had a 99% 
conviction rate. Each panel consists of a 
lawyer who serves as its president and two 
non-lawyers selected from Sandinista de- 
fense committees. In the Hasenfus trial, 
the president was appointed by Justice 














As Hasenfus stands trial, the CIA resumes open aid to the contras 


| Minister Rodrigo Reyes, who will also 
present the government's case. 

Although Hasenfus pleaded not guilty 
| to the wide range of charges, he made sev- 
| eral statements to reporters implicating 

himself and the U.S. Government. “I was 
| caught helping the enemy (of the Sandi- 
nistas), killing their people through this 
| aid,” he told TIME last week. During that 
interview, he contradicted earlier state- 




















Scenes from a failed mission: the ex-Marine in court, an flopango runway 


citizens. Although skeptics have ques- 
tioned that claim, there is no hard evi- 
dence that any Reagan Administration 
officials have broken the letter of the law. 
“If that plane had to go down, now is the 
best time imaginable,” conceded an Ad- 
ministration official. “If it had happened 
before the [congressional] vote on the 
funding, we would be up the creek.” 
Nonetheless, the Hasenfus debacle re- 
vealed just how eager the Reagan White 


| House has been to resume military aid to 


the contras. Hoping to deliver weapons in 
time for the winter dry season, when most 
of the fighting occurs, U.S. officials en- 
couraged private groups last summer to 
open supply lines to rebels based inside 
Nicaragua. Apart from Hasenfus’ misbe- 
gotten mission, there have been close to 
100 successful drops since August, supply- 
ing contras with as much as 500 tons of 
weapons, ammunition and matériel 

Now that the U.S. can openly aid the | 
contras, the CIA will attempt to perfect the 
once clandestine supply routes. “We used 
to have an overt covert program,” 
quipped Minnesota Republican David 
Durenberger, chairman of the Senate in- 
telligence committee. “Now we have a co- 
vert overt operation.” As an opening 
move, the CIA plans to shift the base for 
supply runs from Ilopango air base in El 
Salvador and the Aguacate base in Hon- 
duras to Great Swan Island, a Honduran 
island about 150 miles off the country’s 
northeastern coast. According to sources 
in Central America, Great Swan’s airstrip 
has already been lengthened. 


he plan calls for American military 

aircraft to fly supplies from the U.S. to 
the island. From there, private planes sim- 
ilar to the downed C-123K transport will 
make drops into Nicaragua. The move 
will relieve U.S. pressure on El Salvador 
and Honduras to accommodate contra op- 
erations. Since the aid package carries a 
congressional ban that prohibits U.S. ad- 
visers from coming with- | 
in 20 miles of the Nicara- 
guan border, the CIA will 
have to rely on the same 
network of private con- 
tractors, many with past 
ties to the agency, who 
have been making runs 
throughout the fall 

The CIA station chief 
responsible for daily op- 
erations has been work- 
ing for several months to 
build relations with con- 
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Plans are underway to shift to a new air base on a Honduran island. 


ments that he had been working directly | 


for the CIA, but he still maintained that 
the operation was “Government con- 
trolled.” While the congressional ban was 
in effect, several retired military officials, 
including Army Major General John 
Singlaub and Air Force Major General 
Richard Secord, had aided the contras, in- 
sisting that they were doing so as private 
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tra leaders and Hondu- 
ran military officials. 
During that time he has been helped by as 
many as a dozen CIA operatives, and that 
number is now growing. U.S. military | 
trainers, however, are expected to carry 
out their duties elsewhere. The 20-mile 
border restriction, coupled with Hondu- 
ran jitters about the contra effort, has 
forced the Defense Department to find 
training grounds more hospitable than 
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OUR MOST EXCITING FLAVOR. 
WE CALL IT VANILLA. 


There's nothing ordinary about the taste of Héagen-Dazs” Vanilla. It exemplifies 
the unwavering standards and painstaking Care that go into each and every 
Haagen-Dazs flavor And gives ice cream lovers everywhere reason to consider 
Haagen-Dazs the finest ice cream in’the world 

You see, the real challenge lies in creating a Vanilla whose flavor is so rich and 
creamy, it can be totally fulfilling all by itself. And even in mixed company 

For instance, in our new gotbet & Cream, you'll find our Vanilla gently folded 
into refreshing Orange, Raspberry or Key Lime sorbet, creating another incredible 
taste sensation 

Vanilla. Only Haagen-Dazs can make something so simple, so exciting 1980 The Haagen-Dazs Company, tn 
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Centro Instrucion Militar, the main rebel 
camp in Honduras. Pentagon sources say 


that sites in Puerto Rico and California | 


are being considered. 
With the influx of new funds, the con- 


tra arsenal is expected to improve over | 


the next six weeks. Pentagon officials say 
they can provide Stinger and Redeye sur- 
face-to-air missiles to combat the Sandi- 
nistas’ estimated 60 Soviet armored heli- 


buy cheaper, Soviet-built SA-7s on the in- 
ternational arms market. U‘S. officials 


hope to persuade the contras to switch | 


from the pressure-triggered mines they 
have been using to explosives that have to 
be detonated by remote control, thereby 
giving the rebels control over specific tar- 
gets. “Pressure mines kill too indiscrimi- 
nately,” says one. “Pictures of dead chil- 
dren don’t go down well in the U.S.” 

The rebels are expected to go after po- 
litical targets, like the Interior Ministry’s 
security agents, and to avoid Nicaragua’s 
well-equipped, 119,000-strong armed 
forces. Meanwhile, U.S. officials will try 
to convince the top contra commanders to 
move out of their bases in Honduras and 
push into Nicaragua. The North Atlantic 
coast, remote and sparsely populated, is 
considered the most secure place to set up 
headquarters. 

Once the contras are firmly estab- 
lished on Nicaraguan soil, Washington 
might recognize them as a_ provisional 
government-in-arms. Such a_ scenario, 
which would require the U.S. to break 
diplomatic relations with Nicaragua, has 
been rumored for the past two years. But 
the Sandinistas apparently are growing 
more worried. Two weeks ago Carlos 
Tunnermann, the capable Nicaraguan 
Ambassador to Washington, gave up that 
post to become his country’s representa- 
tive to the Organization of American 
States. Says one U.S. official: “They don’t 
want to lose him, in case the embassy here 
gets shut down.” 

As Washington worked on these plans, 
Eugene Hasenfus awaited his fate, which 
may be decided as early as 
this week. “I don’t believe we 
hired ourselves for patriotic 
reasons,” he said last week in 
Tipitapa, a town outside Ma- 
nagua where he has been im- 
prisoned. “It was done for the 
dollar mainly.’ Would he do 
itagain? “If somebody asked 
me to, I'dask him ifhe had all 
his marbles.” Does he feel he 
is paying for the “sins” of the 
US.? “Amen. Amen.” Surprisingly, many 
| of the Nicaraguans who lingered outside 
the courtroom seemed sympathetic to- 
ward the hapless American. Said one 
schoolteacher, who waited to catch a 
glimpse of Hasenfus and his wife Sally: 
“This is not their place. They should go 
home.” The message, if not the tone, was 
one that the Sandinista leaders could 
appreciate. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported by John 
Borrell/Tegucigalpa and Laura Lépez/Managua 
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copters; the contras, however, may opt to | 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
| 


A Republic’s Palace 


t first George Washington and that singular French genius Pierre l’Enfant 

planned a “President's palace” five times larger than the present structure. But 
many Americans were opposed to such monarchical pretensions, so Washington 
acquiesced, When workmen came to him in 1792 with L’Enfant’s grand design for 
a capital city in which the President’s house was to be at the center, Washington 
paced the ground and set the stakes marking the north wall of the more modest res- 
idence designed by James Hoban, which Theodore Roosevelt would dub the 
“White House” in 1901. 

The first occupant of the building was Secretary of State (later Chief Justice) 
John Marshall. He could 
not find suitable lodging in 
the fall of 1800, and since 
President John Adams 
was not certain he wanted 
to live there, Marshall 
moved in upstairs for a few 
weeks. Abigail Adams 
made immediate history 
when she did arrive. She 
hung out the wash in the 
East Room so critics would 
not ridicule the sight of the 
President’s underdrawers 
flapping in the breeze. 

What a story the 
White House and its peo- 
———} ple make. Historian Wil- 
Historian Seale in front of his favorite house liam Seale spent ten years 

rummaging through thou- 
sands of letters, vouchers and diaries to come up with two volumes, 1,224 pages of 
rich lore, The President's House, published by the White House Historical Associa- 
tion. A few days ago, Seale presented the Reagans with the first set, fittingly in the 
East Room, where he noted Meriwether Lewis had slept in a corner screened off by 
sailcloth before heading west to the Pacific with William Clark in 1803. 

For a stately building, Seale found, the White House has had its bawdy mo- 
ments. An early problem was Betsy Donahue, a carpenter’s wife who established a 
whorehouse on the construction site. When she began dragging men in off the 
street, the new city’s normally tolerant commissioners had her removed. When that 
British rascal Rear Admiral George Cockburn broke into the White House with 
150 of his sailors on Aug. 24, 1814, they ate the dinner prepared for James and Dol- 
ley Madison, who had fled. Then, before firing the place, Cockburn claimed a chair 
cushion, declaring that it would help him remember Mrs. Madison’s seat. The re- 
mark was considered so risqué it was not printed for years. 

Author Seale rates the eminently forgettable Millard Fillmore as having had the 
best head for design and doing as much as any other President to improve the White 
House grounds and the beauty of Washington. The mounds on the South Lawn are 
not Jefferson’s after all, says Seale, but the result of dumping excess dirt from excava- 
tion for the Treasury Department when Franklin Pierce was President. 

Benjamin Harrison’s household was afraid of the new electric lights and would 
avoid the switches. Result: lights often burned through the night. When the Wil- 
liam Howard Tafts celebrated their silver wedding anniversary on June 19, 1911, 
the house, the trees, the bushes were festooned with thousands of electric lights, and 
8,000 guests came from all over the nation. The Tafts loved it so much they did it 
again for the public the next night. 

For all of Seale’s diligence, mysteries still abound. Did a courthouse in Charles- 
ton, S.C., inspire George Washington and lead to the White House design? Seale 
thinks so, but there is no exact record, One mystery was solved: the reason for a 
lonely stone fountain on White House ground commemorating Artist Francis Mil- 
let and Archibald Willingham Butt. Since the only other such commemoration on 
the grounds is the statue of Andrew Jackson, the fountain bore investigating. Ar- 
chie Butt, it turns out, was a popular bachelor who served as White House military 
aide for both Theodore Roosevelt and Taft. Returning from a vacation in Europe 
with his friend Millet, he booked passage on the Titanic. Butt would have continued 
to elude historians had he not left three volumes of intimate correspondence of his 
years in the White House. To Author Seale, Archie Butt is a genuine hero. 
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mium Model 


The first American luxury sports sedan to give 


Mercedes-Benz and BMW something they never expected: 


A driving lesson 
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Drop wus a line if you'd like to know more about our slow, old-fashioned ways. 


AT JACK DANIELS DISTILLERY, deep in Tennessee, a man neednt 
rush to do a job right. 


a 
Two of our barrelmen have some whiskey to K yh DAMey; 


if 


unload in a nearby warehouse. But first they're : <b, 
taking time to chat about crops and taxes and X Sate 2 
where good fish can be found. You see, both of [GSS ARASTY Ta 
these gentlemen know it takes years and years WHISKEY 
for a batch of Jack Daniel's to gain maturity. py Jack Dan stley 


Lem Motiow. Proprietor 


If i's five minutes late to the warehouse, there's Lyechbur. Teese 
not much cause for concern. . 
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Combat Zone 
| Pat Robertson sues for libel 


he Rev. Pat Robertson tried his best 

to look unruffled, but the charge ran- 
kled. Did the famed televangelist, as a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps in 
1951, ask his father, then a U.S. Senator 
from Virginia, to use his pull to help the 
young man avoid combat duty in Korea? 
After fielding reporters’ questions about 
the allegation, Robertson last week 
launched a counterattack. He filed two li- 
bel suits for $35 million each in Washing- 
ton federal court against his accusers, for- 
mer Republican Congressman Paul 
McCloskey Jr. and Democratic Congress- 
man Andrew Jacobs Jr. of Indiana. “I 
may become a candidate for President of 
the United States,” said Robertson, who 
last month announced a campaign to ob- 
tain 3 million signatures and financial 
support for a possible race. “It is impor- 
tant that I demonstrate the falsehood of 
these stories.” 

The controversy began last summer, 
when Jacobs heard Robertson make a 
speech supporting military action by 
U.S.-backed rebels in Nicaragua. Jacobs 
thought McCloskey, a Korean War veter- 
an who had been assigned to the same 
unit as Robertson, had once singled out 
the evangelist as a hawkish conservative 
who had avoided combat service. Jacobs, 
who served as a combat infantryman with 
the Marines in Korea, asked McCloskey 
to provide greater detail. 

Back came a six-page letter from Mc- 
Closkey, who now works as a lawyer in 
Palo Alto, Calif. In January 1951 he left 
San Diego on the USS. Breckinridge 


Nation 


along with Robertson and some 2,000 


| other Marines. The ship stopped at Yoko- 


suka and Kobe, Japan; Robertson did not 


continue on to Korea. “My single distinct 








memory,” McCloskey wrote, “is of Pat, 
with a big grin on his face, standing on the 
dock saying something like, ‘So long, 
you guys—good luck,’ and telling us that 
his father [Democratic Senator A. Willis 
Robertson] had got him out of combat 
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The televangelist strikes back 


Cross fire over a Korean War record. 


duty.” Several months later, according to 
McCloskey, Robertson and five other offi- 
cers who had been pulled off the Breckin- 
ridge with him were reassigned to Korea. 
McCloskey wrote that Robertson had 
served as “division liquor officer,” flying 
alcoholic beverages in from Japan for his 
contingent 





According to Robertson’s office, he 
did leave the U.S'S. Breckinridge in Kobe, 
but was later transferred to Korea, where 
he served at Ist Marine Division head- 
quarters as an assistant adjutant for six 
months. In his 1972 autobiography Shout 
It from the Housetops, Robertson fleeting- 
ly mentions his service as a “Marine com- 
bat officer in Korea”; at a press confer- 
ence last month where he vehemently 
denied McCloskey’s charge, Robertson 
said his duties included transporting clas- 
sified codes between Korea and Japan 
But he did not claim any battle experi- 
ence, and since then the words combat 
duty have been dropped from his official 
bio sheet. 

After McCloskey’s letter was made 
public by Jacobs, at least one other ex- 
Marine offered a similar account of Rob- 
ertson’s discussing his father’s string pull- 
ing. (Robertson Sr., who served in the 
Senate from 1946 to 1966, died in 1971.) 
“We are going to have to do something to 
put this thing down,” said a Robertson 
aide earlier this month. “It’s getting out of 
hand.” The suits dramatize Robertson’s 
intention to fight any hint that he sought 
to evade combat duty in Korea. In libel 
cases, however, the burden of proof is on 


| the plaintiff. It is likely to be difficult for 


Robertson to prove that his father did not 
use senatorial influence to protect him 
from combat. But if he is hoping that the 
prospect of an expensive, time-consuming 
suit will force a retraction from McClos- 
key, Robertson has underestimated his 
old shipmate. “Unfortunately, it will cost 
so much,” says McCloskey. “But there is 
nothing like cross-examination to bring 
out the truth in people.” — By Amy Wilentz. 


and Jon D. Hull/Los Angeles 





Legal Eagles 


A newly minted coin takes off 





he eagle soared higher and faster than 

anyone had anticipated. All 800,000 
American Eagles, the first U.S. gold bul- 
lion coin ever issued, were snatched up 
within two days last week 
Twenty-five authorized 
dealers bought the entire 
supply of 558,000 oz., worth 
some $237 million, creating 
| a temporary shortage of the 
costly coinage. “We're 
thrilled about it,’’ said 
Hamilton Dix, a spokes- 
man for the U.S. Mint. “We 
expected to sell 2.2 million 
oz. in the first twelve 
months. At this rate we'll 
reach that in ten days.” 

The coins, which are 
legal tender, have face values of $50, $25, 
$10 and $5 and weigh, respectively, one 
Ounce, one-half ounce, a quarter of an 
ounce and a tenth of an ounce. The Eagles 
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The $50 version (actual size) 


will sell to consumers for the market price 
of gold, which closed last week at $425 per 
oz., plus an estimated 8% markup. It may 
take as long as two weeks for the currency 
to filter down to retail dealers, who will 
then offer them to the public. The US. last 
issued gold coins in 1933, but then they 
traded at their face value; bullion coins are 
literally worth their weight in gold. 

The mint will offer an 
= additional 152,000 oz this 
week and 125,000 oz. every 
week after that. “We'll 
keep these coins coming as 
: long as there’s demand,” 
* says Dix. “We're working 
24 hours, seven days a 
week.” Unlike gold com- 
memorative coins issued 
by the Government, which 
are limited editions, there 
is no ceiling on the num- 
ber of Eagles that can be 
produced 

The minting and sale were authorized 
by Congress last year after the President 
issued an Executive Order banning the 
importation of Krugerrands from South 








Africa. That left the Canadian Maple 
Leaf as the major bullion coin available in 
the U.S. The public’s appetite for such 
coins is already large, and a little-known 
fact will even enhance it: the new tax bill 
signed into law last week allows people to 
put gold coins in their IRA accounts, 
which surely will be used as an added sell- 
ing point by dealers. 


Front face: literally worth its 
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Reported by Laurence |. Barrett/Washington 
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The new immigration law promises headaches and hassles 


j n San Ysidro, Calif., across from Tijua- 

na, newly minted “immigration coun- 
selors” offer to help illegal aliens become 
bona fide U.S. citizens—for a fee. In the 
Los Angeles area, the Roman Catholic 
Church plans to set up a dozen new alien- 
legalization centers. In New York City, 

| Haitian immigrant leaders are huddling 
with their lawyers. Nationwide, tele- 
phones at offices of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) are ringing 
off the hook. 

The focus of all this activity is a new 
immigration law passed two weeks ago in 
Congress's hectic final session. The first 
major revision of the nation’s immigra- 
tion policy in 20 years, the bill will have a 
profound impact on millions of illegal im- 
migrants in the U.S. as well as on their 
employers. Yet there is widespread confu- 
sion over how the bill will be put into ef- 
fect. Essentially, says one immigration at- 
torney, the law “is nothing more than 
enabling legislation.” Says another: “We 
have a bill, but the mechanics—the rules 
and regulations—have yet to be issued.” 

The bill contains several controversial 
sections. One provides amnesty and legal 
status for illegal aliens who can prove they 
have been living continuously in the U.S. 
since before Jan. 1, 1982. Another provi- 
sion grants amnesty to agricultural work- 
ers who were employed for 90 days in the 
twelve-month period preceding May 1, 
1986. That is a concession to Western and 
Southern farmers, who want a depend- 
able supply of migrant farmworkers. A 
third section makes it illegal for all U.S. 
employers, individuals as well as corpora- 
tions, to hire illegal aliens knowingly. 
Penalties are stiff. ranging from $250 to 
$10,000 for each alien on the payroll. 
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Farmworkers bringing in the grapes in California's Napa Valley 


Harvest of Confusion 








No one is even certain of the number 
of people who could be affected by the 
new law. One INS official estimates that 
1 million aliens could qualify for citizen- 
ship. Others guess that some 3 million of 
the 5 million or more illegal aliens living 
in the U.S. could apply for legal status. 
The law, says Archbishop Roger Mahony 
of Los Angeles, will have a “significant 
impact upon that large ‘shadow society’ of 
people who have lived among us for many 
years without the benefit of fully partici- 
pating in the American community.” 


he need to document the duration of 

their stay in the U.S. puts illegal aliens 
who hope for amnesty in a peculiar bind. 
Until now, many of them have lived in fear 
of being identified and deported. Now 
aliens eligible for amnesty must come up 
with all the documentation they have tried 
for so long to escape: tax, rent, heating and 
telephone bills, pay slips, W-2 forms. 
“These people live an invisible life. They 
deal on a cash basis,” says Mario Moreno 
of the Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund. “They don’t arrive 
here and run out and get an American Ex- 
press card. I'd be hard pressed myself to 
come up with documents going back five 
years.” Says Michael Hooper, executive di- 
rector of the National Coalition for Hai- 
tian Refugees: “The bill exposes to enforce- 
ment not just people who arrived after the 
cutoff date but many others who arrived 
before it and who simply will not be able to 
prove that fact.” 

Passage of the law is expected to 
cause a surge in the production of false 
documents. Everything from fake re- 
ceipts and driver's licenses to false pass- 
ports, birth certificates and tax forms 





| citizenship 


have begun to flood the underground 
market. In San Ysidro, the going price for 
a Social Security card is $100, and a birth 
certificate costs $500. But, says Immigra- 
tion Counsellor Alberto R. Garcia, “with 
the new law, what's going to happen to 
those prices? They'll double, maybe even 
triple.” 

Employers vigorously oppose the new 
requirements to examine and verify docu- 
ments of potential employees. Says San 
Diego Farmer Steve White: “I don’t think 
it should be my job to be the detective, the 
judge and the jury on this.” The bill stipu- 
lates that employers must keep a record of 
documentation for every 
worker hired or face penalties of up to 
$1,000 per paperwork violation. Since 
alien workers include maids and baby-sit- 
ters as well as grape pickers, says one im- 
migration lawyer, “this legislation can 
turn housewives in Beverly Hills, West- 
chester, N.Y., and northwest Washington 
into criminals. It applies to everybody.” 

Although the bill carefully forbids dis- 
crimination in immigration-related em- 
ployment practices, civil rights groups are 
nonetheless concerned. “If an employer is 
going to require any employee to provide 
proof of citizenship,” says Alex Rodri- 
guez, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Committee Against Discrimination, “he 
had better require all employees to pro- 
vide proof. You can’t puta greater burden 
on a person with a Spanish surname than 
on one with an Anglo surname.” Employ- 





| ers are already aware of their liability. 


“Say I get a dishwasher named Ramos, 
and I don’t like the look of his Social Secu- 
rity card,” complains a New York City 
restaurateur. “I say, ‘Sorry, no job, and I 
get slapped with a discrimination charge. 
You can’t win.” 

By penalizing employers for hiring il- 
legal aliens, Congress hopes to dry up the 
job market that draws so many illegals to 
the U.S. But few expect the tide of aliens 
to subside dramatically. The appeal of 
America, says Washington Immigration 
Attorney Michael Maggio, is “not just the 
lure of jobs. It’s poverty and war at home.” 
Along the border in California, Mexicans 
waiting to dash past INS patrols seem as 
numerous and determined as ever. “We're 
going to continue the struggle,” one man 
told a reporter for the San Diego Union. 
“If the choice is to go without food or 
cross, we'll cross.” —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
Edwin M. Reingold/San Ysidro 








Highway checkpoint near San Diego 
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Magnavox 
controls Sony. 











And Panasonic. And RCA. And It’s the first remote that’s pre 
Zenith. And lots of other equip- programmed to control virtually 
ment not made by Magnavox. any brand of wireless VCR or 

Because this is the remarkable cable system (including those 
new Magnavox Universal Remote you already own). One remote 
Control. It comes with every that does the work of three. 
Magnavox Star TV, but it controls It could even control your 
alot more than that. decision over what TV to buy. 











The perfect remote. With the perfect TV. 
Nobody puts it together like MAGNAVOX. 
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THE CAR FOR PEOPLE 


WHOSE MEANS HAVE CHANGED 
BUT WHOSE VALUES HAVEN'T. 
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Back when you had pre- 
cious little in the way of 
means at all, you may have 
been one of those pioneering 
souls who bought a Volvo. 

It was the perfect family 
car. Spartan? Perhaps. But 
also very sensible. A Sherman 
tank with room for six. And a 
growing reputation for dura- 
bility and safety. 

Both of us have come a 
long way since then. 

You, for example, may have 
reached that point in life 
where you view a Car not as 
a necessity so much as a 
reward. 

And we have reached a 
point where we can create a 
car like the Volvo 760 Turbo. 

A car that surrounds you 
with every comfort a person 
of means could want in a car. 
A turbo-charged phenome- 
non capable of embarrassing 
cars much more famous for 
performance. 

Admittedly, the Volvo 760 
Turbo is an indulgence. 

But underneath you'll dis- 
cover it still a Volvo. A totally 
sensible car with an enviable 
reputation for durability and 
safety. 

A car that lets you indulge 
your senses. 

Without taking leave of 
your sense. 


VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 








American Notes 











TENNESSEE 


Thou Shalt Not 
Teach 


If parents object on religious 
grounds to books used in public 
schools, then their children are 
not required to read them. 
That is the implication of last 
week’s verdict in a Tennessee 
trial, where Federal District 
Judge Thomas Hull, who heard 
the case without a jury, ruled in 
favor of parents who charged 
that the local school district 
forced their children to read 
textbooks that offended their 
strict Christian beliefs. 

The group of Fundamental- 
ist Christian parents, led by 
Vicki Frost, a mother of four, 
attacked the school district’s 
choice of such books as The Di- 
ary of Anne Frank and The 
Wizard of Oz on the ground 
that the works contained refer- 
ences that were contrary to 
what the parents regarded as 
God's teaching. The state of 
Tennessee argued that parents 
could not pick and choose from 
the curriculum; if they did, their 
children could not remain in 
school. Hull disagreed, ruling 
| that parents could withdraw 
their children from the reading 
program but allow them to re- 
ceive the rest of the school’s in- 
struction. Moreover, Hull de- 
clared that the parents were 
entitled to monetary damages, 
to be determined by a jury trial. 
Said William Farmer, Tennes- 
see advocate general and a 
member of the defense team: 
“A separate reading class will 














Chuckling over Reagan's slip of the pen 





not shelter these children from 
all the things which they find 
objectionable in the public 
school curriculum.” The defen- 
dants said they will appeal. 


TAX REFORM 


Hancock John 


On a sunny morning last week, 
Ronald Reagan strode jauntily 
onto the White House lawn. 
Surrounded by politicians look- 
ing to share credit and camera 
angles, the President picked up 
the first of two dozen pens—one 
for each letter of his name so as 
to maximize the number of sou- 
venirs—and signed the Tax Re- 
form Act of 1986. But when 
those around him saw his 
handiwork, there was a burst of 
laughter. “I was in such a hur- 
ry,” Reagan confessed, “I wrote 
my last name first.” The Presi- 
dent remedied the slip by 
squeezing in a cramped Ronald 
in front of Reagan 


Taming the 
Truckers 


American truck drivers like to 
think of themselves as kings of 
the road, but a disturbing num- 
ber have become mobile men- 
aces, causing truck accidents 
on interstates to rise from 
31,000 in 1983 to 39,000 last 
year. A provision inserted into 
the Anti-Drug Abuse Act 
passed by Congress this month 
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Curbing the kings of the road 


| is aimed at putting the brakes 
on those rising stats. Starting 
in 1988, truck and bus drivers 
will be required to pass a feder- 
ally approved test before being 
issued a license. At the mo- 
ment, standards across the 
country vary. In 20 states, for 
example, a driver can take his 
road test in a family sedan, 
then hit the highway in an 
80,000-lb. rig. Beginning next 
year, long haulers will be 
banned from holding more 
than one license, preventing 
them from distributing cita- 
tions among licenses from sev- 
eral states and thus hiding bad 
safety records 


CALIFORNIA 
Welfare on 
Plastic 


Americans put everything 
from lavish dinners to Europe- 
an holidays on credit cards, so 
why not let the needy use plas- 
tic to buy necessities? By next 
| July welfare recipients in San 
Francisco will be able to 
charge everything from food 
purchases to doctors’ bills on a 
public assistance card, com- 
plete with magnetic strip and 
photograph. City officials pre- 
dict that the new = system, 
which will do away with such 
fixtures of the welfare life as 
| food stamps and _ triplicate 
medicaid forms, will save $6 
million a year and cut layers of 
bureaucracy. Though several 
other states have used welfare 
credit, San Francisco will be 

















Peace marchers crossing into Manhattan 


the first to combine all aid pro- 
grams under one card. Predicts 
Edwin Sarsfield, the city’s so- 
cial services director: “I think 
that within three years this will 
be in use statewide and in the 
rest of the nation as well.” 


Stepping Lively 


As they hiked across the 
George Washington Bridge in 
New York last week, 800 tired 
but exuberant activists of the 
Great Peace March, a trans- 
continental trek in support of 
nuclear disarmament, cele- 
brated the fact that they had fi- 
nally made it from coast to 
coast. The marchers, about 400 
of whom had made the more 
than 3,200-mile trip that began 
in Los Angeles 237 days earli- 
er, ranged from sprightly chil- 
dren to Franklin Folsom, 79, 
who celebrated his golden 
wedding anniversary with his 
wife along the route 

The demonstration trod a 
hard road, almost collapsing 
twelve days after it began 
when the original sponsor, a 
group called Pro Peace, ran 
out of funds. But after forming 
their own corporation and 
raising $500,000, much of it in 
donations of $20 or less, the 
walkers took their plea for a 
nuclear freeze to small towns 
across the country. Once in 
New York City, they taped a 
Phil Donahue show and visit- 
ed the United Nations. Next 
and last stop: Washington on 
Nov. 15 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


World 








Pullout Parade 


Bowing to pressure, more and more U.S. firms withdraw 


hen Congress voted sanctions 

against South Africa last 

month over President Rea- 

gan’s veto, it left unresolved 

the thorny question of whether American 
firms would continue operating in the 
land of apartheid. While sanctions pro- 
| hibit new American investments in South 
Africa, 
dollars that U.S. companies have already 
invested in operations there. Thus the 
American business presence in South Af- 
rica has continued to be a focus for con- 
troversy, as well as a major public rela- 
tions problem for many large U.S 
companies. Last week, in a move that was 


of great symbolic importance even if of 


uncertain consequence, several major 
US. corporations announced that they 
would disinvest their South African hold- 


ings and leave the country. In the space of 


four days, plans for multimillion-dollar 
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they do not affect the billions of 


sell-offs were disclosed by General Mo- 
tors, IBM and Warner Communications 
and privately confirmed by Honeywell, 
which officially admitted only that it was 
“considering” such a move 

The four new pullouts immediately 
raised the question of whether such de- 
partures will force South Africa into a fu- 
ture of bleak economic isolation or simply 
transfer assets to local ownership with no 
substantial effects on apartheid. Only one 
thing is certain: more and more American 
companies are bound to follow suit 

Last week’s departures bring to more 
than 70 the number of big U:S. firms that 
have decided to abandon their South Afri- 
can operations in the past two years 
Among companies rumored to be con- 
templating sell-offs in South Africa are 
Xerox and R.J. Reynolds Industries. In- 
deed, as racial unrest continues and pres- 
sure mounts on U.S. companies to sever 


more and more ties, it is likely that the 
240 remaining American firms have at 
least a plan for evacuation. Says Wall 
Street Analyst Pierre Rinfret, a consul- 
tant to several corporations with South 
African operations, including Chrysler 
and Tenneco: “In two years, for all practi- 
cal purposes, all American investment in 
South Africa is going to be liquidated.” 
Pretoria’s growing isolation was un- 
derscored late last week at a meeting of 
the 136-nation International Red Cross in 
Geneva. In a vote led by black African 
countries, the Red Cross refused to seat 
the government delegation from South 
Africa. It was an unprecedented rebuke 
by an organization that has long prided it- 


self on adhering to principles of “univer- 
sality and impartiality.” 
The corporate pullouts that most 


shocked South Africans were those of GM 


and IBM, respectively the first and fifth 
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largest U.S. industrial corporations. Both 
firms cited as reasons a combination of 
South Africa’s failure to achieve progress 
in ending apartheid and a precarious eco- 
nomic climate. Said IBM Chairman John 
| Akers, whose company has operated in 
South Africa since 1952: “Unfortunately, 
the deteriorating political and economic 
situation in South Africa and its trading 
partners makes our action necessary.” 

US. firms that disinvest in South Af- 
rica, however, by and large continue sell- 
ing their products to South African cus- 
tomers, often through locally owned firms 
that buy out the departing company’s as- 
sets (see box). These arrangements have so 
far prevented the U.S. corporate depar- 
tures from causing the widespread loss of 
jobs, specifically black jobs, that South 
African officials had often predicted. The 
entire GM work force of 3,000, for exam- 
ple, 60% black, will stay on the job at the 
company’s Port Elizabeth assembly plant 
under the new ownership. 

The sudden rash of U.S. business re- 
treats was more than just a coincidence. 
In order to recoup their investments in 





South Africa, many companies that elect 
to leave find it necessary to advance sub- 
stantial start-up loans to local buyers. 
GM, for example, plans to underwrite the 
sale of its $176 million in assets in South 
Africa to its own local executives and lend 
the new management an additional $44 
million to wipe out the company’s current 
indebtedness. These loans, which will be 
repaid from profits in future years, may be 
considered “new investments” in South 


therefore illegal after Nov. 16, when the 


firms will probably scramble to announce 
selling plans before that cutoff date. 

The four new leave-takers were all 
adherents to the so-called Sullivan Princi- 
ples, the fair-employment guidelines de- 
vised in 1977 by the Rev. Leon Sullivan, a 
Philadelphia civil rights leader and a 
member of GM’s board. The Sullivan 
plan provides for equal treatment of the 
races in hiring, pay and promotions, and 
commits employers to improving work- 
ers’ living conditions. U.S. firms doing 
business in South Africa used to be viewed 
even by most American critics of apart- 
heid as good corporate citizens as long as 
they abided by the principles. A strong 
US. corporate presence in South Africa, 
moreover, was applauded by the Reagan 
Administration, which considered busi- 
ness pressure for enlightened but gradual 








Africa under the U.S. sanctions law and | 


law goes into effect. Some other American | 





change an important counterpart to its 
policy of constructive engagement. 

But pressures on U.S. companies to go 
further began mounting about two years 
ago, when the period of current unrest be- 
gan. Shareholder petitions calling for ev- 
erything from new-investment restric- 
tions to a complete withdrawal became a 
hardy perennial of annual corporate 
meetings and proxy votes. During last 
August alone, more than 170 such resolu- 
tions were filed with companies whose 
stock is traded publicly. A second tactic 
used by antiapartheid activists was the 
selling off of stocks and bonds issued by 
firms doing business in South Africa. At 
least 15 states, including New York and 
California, and 116 colleges and universi- 
ties have either completed or announced 
plans to sell their stock in companies with 
South African holdings. These relentless 
campaigns eventually had an effect. 
“Many chief executives are tired of being 
hassled by the protests and the divest- 
ment campaigns,” says Stephen Blank, 
senior associate at New York’s Multina- 
tional Strategies consulting firm. “This 


is not the kind of publicity they want.” 

Some firms might have endured the 
hassle factor if they could have pointed to 
their South African operations as solid 
profit centers. But fewer and fewer have 
been able to do so. GM has lost money in 
South Africa since 1982, and IBM, while 
profitable, has been losing market share 
to Japanese computer makers. Last week 
the U.S. consulate in Johannesburg re- 
leased a Commerce Department econom- 


Sullivan: author of the 1977 principles 





Pressure mounts for firms to go further. 








ic report prepared for American investors 
labeling South Africa as a “chronic debt- 
or” and an “import-starved” nation that 
is “closer to becoming just another Afri- 
can state.” With the apartheid issue no- 
where near a solution, more U.S. corpo- 
rate executives came to view South 
Africa’s social and economic future as un- 
certain at best. Says Lawrence Fox, vice 
president of the Washington-based Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers: 
“Developments in South Africa offered 
the U.S. companies no good alternatives 
to departure under present conditions.” 
Reaction to the new pullouts from 
U.S. opponents of apartheid was mixed. 
Timothy Smith, head of the Interfaith 
Center on Corporate Responsibility, an 
umbrella organization representing more 


| than 200 Roman Catholic and Protestant 








groups, called the moves a “significant 
victory for antiapartheid forces” because 
they send a message to other U.S. corpo- 
rations that “it is bad business to do busi- 
ness with South Africa.” Leon Sullivan 
termed the new withdrawals a “big first 
step toward achieving the goal of ending 





apartheid”; he now believes that a “total 
embargo” will be necessary if racial seg- 
regation is not dismantled by next June. 
Other antiapartheid activists were less 
enthusiastic. Richard Knight, head of 
corporate research for the New York 
City-based American Committee on Af- 
rica, contends that sell-offs alone are not 
sufficiently punitive. “We want an end to 
all sales,” he says. “We want to end the 
sale of key technology, like computers.” 

Some South Africans fear that this sell- 
off of financial assets may not be the final 
US. corporate move. “Disinvestment is 
most likely the thin end of the wedge,”’ said 
the Financial Mail, South Africa’s leading 
business weekly. “The next demand could 
well be that no IBM or General Motors 
products be sold at all in this country.” 
Such demands might be unlikely right 
away, since most agreements between U.S. 
companies that leave South Africa and 
their licensees guarantee continued deliv- 
ery of the departing firm’s products for a 
stipulated period of time. But new pres- 
sures for U.S. companies to further isolate 
South Africa are hardly out of the ques- 
tion. Says the N.A.M.’s Fox: “It remains to 
be seen if the U.S. public regards [the cur- 
rent sell-offs] as disengagement or merely 
a shifting of the corporate veil.” 

It is doubtful, though, that the corpo- 
rate pullouts or sanctions passed earlier 








will have much immediate impact on 
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South African racial policy. The country’s 
leaders, determined to go their own way, 
are convinced they can continue to prosper 
| even in economic isolation. Officials are al- 
ready gearing up to circumvent trade sanc- 
| tions. They have long since proved their 
skills at “sanctions busting,” by defying the 
United Nations arms embargo imposed 
against Pretoria in 1977. To combat the 
| new US. measures and also those imposed 
by the European Community and Japan in 
September, the government of State Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha has now established an 
office for “unconventional trade.” 

South African authorities expect no 
trouble exporting gold, diamonds and 
other minerals, many of which are avail- 
able from few other sources. The prob- 





| lems will center on coal, agricultural 


products and manufactured goods. Such 
items will be sent to foreign “front firms,” 
which will launder shipments, principally 
by repacking, relabeling and attaching 
false certificates of origin. The goods will 
then be transported to buyers as non- 
South African products. A lot of South 
African wine shipments, for example, 
may soon be carrying Mediterranean 
markings. Government officials are open- 
ly advising South African businessmen on 
how to get around sanctions. Says Kent 


Durr, Deputy Minister of Finance and | 


Trade and Industries: “We will remain re- 

liable and consistent suppliers of goods.” 
Many USS. businessmen are opposed 

to either corporate withdrawals or sanc- 


tions. “There’s a limit on what U.S. com- 
panies can do to end apartheid,” says a 
top executive of a major American com- 
pany with operations in South Africa. “It 
is a matter for South Africans to decide 
The sanctions and withdrawals could hurt 
the South African people by pulling the 
rug from under the moderates.” That, of 
course, is the justification many US. 
firms used for opening operations in 
South Africa in the first place and for re- 
maining so long. But as last week’s star- 
tling reassessments showed, more and 
more U.S. businessmen are finding that 


| the middle ground in South Africa is rap- 


idly vanishing. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and | 
Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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Life After the Americans Leave 





A: they withdraw from direct own- 
ership of South African businesses, 
corporate giants like General Motors 
and IBM are striving to extricate 


= firm that bought out Bell & Howell's 
|= holdings six months ago and continues 
= to market its products, contends that 

business has never been better. MGX, 





themselves from a moral and econom- 
ic slough of despond. Yet their actions 
have been raising questions in both 
South Africa and industrial nations 
around the world about just what the 
pullouts can hope to achieve. Some 
critics charge that the companies are 
merely retreating to the ethical high 
ground while continuing to operate in 
South Africa through licensing and 
sales arrangements. 

Little on the surface will change 
when the two companies leave. Gener- 
al Motors cars that are assembled at 
South African plants will still be in 
showrooms, and IBM will continue to 
market and service computers that are 
imported from Europe. Both compa- 
nies will sell their operations to the lo- 
cal managers of their South African 
businesses, presumably at fire-sale 
prices. In a full-page ad in major South 
African papers, the computer maker 
promised that a “full range of IBM 
products and services will continue to 
be available.” The ad assured custom- 
ers that the new company will have 
“even greater flexibility than a wholly 
owned IBM subsidiary.” The equip- 
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Vacancies: suburban office space for rent 


the new company, has been able to 
raise productivity and make its mar- 
keting decisions based solely on local 
conditions rather than as part of a 
global strategy, says McCurdie. At the 
same time, he adds, the company 
benefits “by having access to all the 
latest technology from Bell & Howell.” 

Some apartheid critics fret that 
black workers may suffer because the 
new owners will be less scrupulous 
than U.S. firms about following the 
equal-employment practices spelled 
out in the Sullivan Principles, which 
most American firms support. Black 
leaders also fear that corporate contri- 
butions to housing and education pro- 
grams may fade. The pullout also 
threatens the future of Pace College, a 
technical school in the black Soweto 
township that is funded by the U‘S. 
Chamber of Commerce of South Afri- 
ca. Boycotts by student militants 
forced the school to close last week, but 
Chamber President Kenneth Mason 
hopes to see it reopen in January. He 
warns, though, that a continued exo- 
dus of American companies could 
keep the college closed. 


ment will carry the standard IBM guarantees for new 
products. 

For such reasons, many South Africans view the pullouts 
as a windfall. Editorialized the Citizen, a pro-government 
Johannesburg daily: “The Americans are out, the products 
remain, and South Africans run the show. So who benefits? 
Only the South Africans who take over.” Since they are 
mainly drawn from executive ranks, most of those South Af- 
ricans are white. While Coca-Cola in September promised to 
sell to black-owned businesses when it decided to leave, nei- 
ther IBM nor GM has made such arrangements. 

The new owners normally do not feel penalized by the 
pullouts. If anything, they are frequently happy to see the 
foreigners go home. Barry McCurdie, managing director of a 


Te = 


While many South African whites are trying to dismiss 
the impact of the U.S. pullouts, the departures can eventually 
hurt. The new owners may initially leave facilities and work 
forces untouched. In fact, GM last week announced plans to 
hire immediately 200 new workers for the launch of an up- 
coming model. But that often radically changes later. In Port 
Elizabeth, which once styled itself the “Detroit of South Afri- 
ca,” employment nose-dived in 1985 when Ford sold its ma- 
jority share to local owners, who then shifted operations to 
Pretoria. Last week many Port Elizabethans doubted GM’s 
assurances that no jobs will be lost when the automaker 
leaves. Like American workers whose firms have been swal- 
lowed up in mergers, white South Africans have reason to 
view disinvestment with concern. 
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Painstaking preparation. Bold:strokes. A mastery of 
expertise. Today, the business of investment becomes an art in 
the hands of a Travelers.independent agent or broker. An 
experienced professional who blends innovative forms of 
insurance with timely investments. 

All to benefit your family, your business and your future. 

New forms of insurance like ExceLife™ Universal Life. 
Creative approaches to auto and home protection. A diversity of 
investment opportunities including IRA’s, mutual fundsand 
annuities. Your Travelers agent can even help you manage your 
cash with an asset management account. And to help your 
business, there’s a broad spectrum of pension, disability, life, 
health and property-casualty plans. 

Backed by one of the strongest diversified financial 
institutions, The Travelers independent agent or broker can 
paint a bright financial picture for you. 

Have you looked under The Travelers Umbrella lately? 


Securities products are available through Travelers Equities Sales, Inc. 


TheIravelers| 


The Travelers Companies, Hartford, Connecticut 06183 
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GET TWO MONTHS OF FREE GAS 
WHEN YOU BUY A 
BRYANT PLUS 90” GAS FURNACE. 


It's true. Buy and install a Plus 90 gas furnace before ae (6 
January 31, 1987 and we'll pay you back for two months } 
of gas* Any two months. Even your coldest two. 

And that's not all you'll save. The combination of clean 
gas—your most economical way to heat—and Bryant 
high-efficiency can cut hundreds of dollars off your gas bills. : 
So you save big now. And for years to come. *Choose which months you want 

Call 800-HOT-SALE for your participating dealer. apa pagel Peal 
And let winter do its worst. Because no matter how cold with our 80+% efficient 
it gets, you'll stay warm and comfortable at a fraction Formula gas furnace 
of your normal cost. 


CALL 800-HOT-SALE 
Gas. America’s best energy value. 


ican Gas Association 









TAKE THE BITE OUT OF WINTER AT THESE DEALERS: 





ILLINO! 


Alton 
Leon Jackson Ref. 
462-1124 


Anna 
Merriman Htg. 
833-5734 


Armington 
KDJ Sales & Serv. 
392-2032 


Aurora 
Youngrens 
897-5248 


Barrington 
Barrington Htg. & A/C 
381.6853 7 


Batavia 
Guertler-Fulford Htg. & A/C 
879-1544 


Belvidere 
Marsili - Sons, Inc. 
547-7270 


Bensenville 
Environmental Cond. 
537-6000 


Berwyn 

Py Western Plbg. 
Bloomi 

Curry’'s/Div. of Midstate 
829-0600 

Brad 

Grited Pipe & Supply 
937-4801 

Bridge 


Loftin & Son 
945-7150 


Broadview 
B-G Associates 
681-4300 
Carbondale 


Woodruff Svc. 
457-3321 


Chicago 

All — 

choy Home Htg. 
736-56 


noni Hig & A/C 


Corrigan Co. 
436-0300 

Heatworks A/C & Htg. 
794-8700 


Seyi ay Cig. 


Chicago sy ay 
wena H Clg. 


Cissna Park 
Bauer Comfort Center 
457-2589 


Crestwood 
Modern Htg. & A/C 
389-3498 


DeKalb 
Kallal S/M 
756-9561 


Des Plaines 
Geiser-Berner Plbg. & Htg. 
827-9424 


Northwest Htg. & A/C 
299-4444 


Dolton 

South Suburban Htg. 
841-1748 

Dongola 

Corzine Hdwre. 
827-4131 


Downers Grove 
Econo Temp, Inc. 
963-8080 


Hoekstra-DuPage 
325-0448 


East Alton 

so & Son Htg. & A/C 
259-3590 

E. Dundee 

Lea Htg. & A/C 

428 


Evanston 
Automatic Controlled Htg. 
475-6224 


Evergreen Park 


Leahy Htg. & Clg. 
499-4808 


Galesburg 


Bruce Lauerman Htg. & Cig. 
343-5735 


Glen Ellyn 
Bremer S/M 
469-2330 


Godfre 
King NC & Htg. 
465-5633 


Grand Tower 
Fisher's A/C 
684-3777 
Granite City 
Counts Sales 
452-3331 

Glenco Htg. & Cig. 
931-7010 


Harv 
Arkay Lt . & S/M 
785 


Highland Park 
Bishop Htg. 
831-2407 


Highland Park Htg. 
age 8505 


Hoffman Estates 
North American Htg. & A/C 
882-8500 


Homewood 
Hoesktra Htg. 
798-3444 


Itasca 
Scarlet Glow Eng. 
773-2930 


Jacksonville 
Brennan Htg. & A/C 
245-7181 


Lansing 
Bosgraaf Htg. & Clg. 
474-8082 


Lemont 

E&C Refrig. 
257-5536 

Loves Park 

Custom Comfort Sys. 
654-8722 

Macomb 

Arnold Bros. Cig. & Htg. 
833-2852 


Marion 
Fowler Htg. & A/C 
997-1216 


Maywood 

Western Htg. & A/C 
626-8787 

Melrose Park 
Arrow Sheet Metal 
344-7664 

Mount Vernon 
Swan S/M 
242-1648 


Oak Park 
Len Fazio Htg. & A/C 
386-8660 


Orland Park 
Hilltop Htg. 
361-1666 
Palatine 

All Temp 
397-3763 

J,M. Mechanical 
358-0797 
Marty's Htg. 
253-1355 

Park Forest 
Four Seasons Engr. 
748-1044 


Peoria 

Griffin Htg. & A/C 
688-5922 
Otto-Aerco, Inc. 
674-6197 

Monser Htg. & A/C 
692-1415 

Peoria Thermal Htg. 
699-7266 
Princeville 

Harv Stahl Elec. 
385-4982 

P Hts. 
Bartlett Htg 
253-2770 

Ridott 

Bomar Htg. & A/C 
449-2515 


Rock Falls 
D&W Htg. 
625-701 
Rockford 
Axberg Htg. 
962-2725 
Gilley's S/M 
962-1927 
Rock Island 
oe ante. & Clg. 
788-4 
Sica 
Adams Htg. 
893-8808 


Sanders Htg. 
397-3800 


Springfield 
E.L. Pruitt 
789-0966 


Streator 

United - & Supply 
672-456 

Thebes 

Mr. Fix-It 
776-5588 

Tint Tin Sh 
iny Tim's Tin Shop 
446-1667 

Urbana 
Actionaire 
384-0070 

TNT Mechanical 


328-6570 


Wauconda 
Grove Engineering, Inc. 
526-7710 


Wonder Lake 
Western Service 
728-1053 
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Making the Syrian Connection 








he House of Commons was packed 

and restive as Foreign Secretary Sir 
Geoffrey Howe rose to make a statement. 
Just four hours before, a London criminal 
court jury had convicted Jordanian Ter- 
rorist Nezar Hindawi, 32, of plotting to 
blow up an El Al jet by using his Irish girl- 
friend, Ann Murphy, as a human time 
bomb. Testimony at the trial had strongly 
implicated Syrian officials, and Howe was 
expected to issue a stinging denunciation 
| of the Damascus government. 

But Howe went much further. After 
calling the act a “monstrous and inhu- 
mane” crime, he said, “It is totally unac- 





Assad: a foreign policy of violence 





ceptable that the Syrian Ambassador, 
members of his staff and the Syrian au- 
thorities in Damascus should be involved 
with a criminal like Hindawi.” Then, toa 
roar of approval from Members of Parlia- 
ment, Howe gave his extraordinary news: 
“We have therefore decided to break dip- 
lomatic relations with Syria.” 

The bold action, which could expose 
British nationals around the world to new 
terrorist violence, was the strongest in 
many years against the hard-line and se- 
crelive regime of Syrian President Hafez 
Assad, who has long been accused of both 
harboring and sponsoring terrorists in his 
country’s fight against Israel and its West- 
ern allies. An Israeli official immediately 
called the shutdown of Britain's diplomat- 
ic mission a “courageous act.” 

The move was also cheered by other 
Western governments. In Washington 
the White House announced that the U.S 
was indefinitely withdrawing its Ambas- 
sador to Damascus to underscore its en- 
dorsement of the diplomatic cutoff. “We 
Support the British decision,” said White 
House Spokesman Larry Speakes. “In the 
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After a conviction, Western countries take diplomatic reprisals 


coming days we will be in close consulta- 
tion with Her Majesty’s government and 
| other allies regarding additional steps 
that we and others will take.” In Ottawa, 
Minister of External Affairs Joe Clark 
announced that Canada was also calling 
home its Ambassador 

The Syrian government, which has 
been ordered to vacate its London embas- 
sy in fashionable Belgrave Square within 
seven days, reacted with belligerent indig- 
nation. “The present British government, 
since it took power, has made it a perma- 
nent practice to launch hostile campaigns 
against Arab states and Third World 





Haydar: the ousted Ambassador to London 











keys to the release of 20 American, Brit- 
ish, French and other hostages held by 
terrorists in Lebanon. Western officials 
have also been cautious in dealing with 
Assad, because Syria has a friendship | 
treaty with the Soviet Union. 

The evidence in the London trial, 
though, was overwhelming. Hindawi en- 
tered Britain in late January with a Syrian 
diplomatic passport under a false name, 
and visa applications endorsed by Syrian 
foreign ministry officials. During the trial, 
prosecutors showed how he gave his preg- 
nant fiancée a bag with plastic explosives 
in the lining before she was intercepted by | 
security agents as she boarded a flight to | 
Tel Aviv, When the bomb plot was foiled, | 
prosecutors said, Hindawi fled to the Syri- | 
an embassy, where officials provided him 
with a disguise and safe haven. 

After the guilty verdict, the judge, Mr. 








Howe: a sense of outrage 





countries,” said a Damascus official. The 
state-run television announced that Syria 
has closed its airspace, ports and territori- 
al waters to British planes and ships, and 
that the 19 British diplomats in Damascus 
had one week to leave. 

For years, Syria has escaped Western 
reproach by carefully covering its terrorist 
tracks, Circumstantial evidence could be 
found of Syrian links to dozens of actions, 
including the bombing of a TWA plane 
over Greece last April, attacks at the Vi- 
enna and Rome airports last December 
and the bombing of the U.S. Marine head- 
quarters in Beirut in October 1983. But 
solid proof has been hard to come by, 
which has allowed Assad to assert his in- 
nocence. Just three weeks ago, in an inter- 
view with TIME editors, he insisted that 
“no terrorist acts are carried out from Syr- 
ia, by Syrians or others.” 

Even when the Syrian terror links 
have been almost certain, Western offi- 
cials, including British ones, have often 
chosen to look the other way, mindful that 
Syria is an important player in Middle 
East politics and is thought to hold the 











After years of suspicions but little proof, the evidence of a Damascus link that came out during the trial was overwhelming 


Justice William Mars-Jones, declared 
that if Hindawi’s plot had been carried 
out, it would have been a “horrendous 
massacre.” He added, “We will not toler- 
ate the activities of terrorists.’ Mars- 
Jones then sentenced Hindawi to 45 years 
in prison, the stiffest jail sentence ever 
handed down by a British court 

Syrian Ambassador to Britain Loutof 
Allah Haydar was informed of the break 
in relations during a frosty ten-minute 
meeting before Howe’s Commons speech 
An angry Haydar later gave a brief news 
conference on the embassy steps, at which 
he said, “I have done nothing wrong. This 
whole thing is an Israeli-American plot.” 

Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
was credited with considerable courage 
in deciding to risk the consequences of 
taking a stand against Syrian terrorism. 
Said a proud senior British official 
“By her tough and unflinching stance, 
the Prime Minister has confirmed her 
position as one of the world’s leading 
antiterrorists, perhaps the most resolute 
ofall.” By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
Frank Melville/London 
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MOZAMBIQUE 





Anger Over a Plane Crash 





t really seemed too much of a coinci- 

dence. On Oct. 6, six South African sol- 
diers were injured by a land mine near the 
spot where the borders of South Africa, 
Mozambique and Swaziland converge. 
General Magnus Malan, South Africa’s 
Defense Minister, quickly issued a stern 
message to Mozambican President Sa- 
mora Machel. “Terror feeds on itself,” 
said Malan. “It eventually turns on its 
hosts.” Just ten days after that menacing 
admonition, a plane carrying Machel, 53, 
strayed over the South African border 
near the site of the land-mine explosion 
and crashed, killing the President and 
33 others. 
Anti-South African activists around 

the world were quick to accuse Pretoria. 
In Johannesburg police fired tear gas into 
a crowd of 250 students, most of them 
black, who blamed their government for 
Machel’s death. Zambian President Ken- 
neth Kaunda broke into tears when he 
heard the news and declared, “I accuse 
the South Africans openly of involvement 
until they are proved innocent.” In Zim- 
babwe, thousands of youths stormed 
through downtown Harare, attacking 
whites on the streets, smashing windows 
and besieging South African, Malawian 
and US. offices, The worst damage was at 
the South African Airways ticket center, 
whose staff fled as the mob surged 
through a broken plate-glass window, 
smashed furniture and computer termi- 
nals, then set the building afire. Another 
group stoned the U.S. embassy and offices 
of the Malawi high commission. Malawi 
is the only black African state that has full 
diplomatic relations with Pretoria. 

In fact, there was little evidence of 
any South African involvement in the 
crash. The accident occurred as Machel 
was returning from a Zambian summit 

















A leader's death adds more instability to a country on its knees 





Machel led the fight for independence 
A “voice of moderation” in southern Africa. 





meeting of so-called frontline black Afri- 
can states located near South Africa. Ma- 
chel’s official plane, a Soviet-made Tupo- 
lev 134-B, took off with 44 people aboard, 
including a Soviet crew of five. It refueled 
in Lusaka, then flew across Zimbabwe 
and headed south toward the Mozam- 
bique capital of Maputo. Violent thunder- 
storms were hitting the area, and visibility 
was poor. Near the South African town of 
Komatipoort, the Soviet pilot announced 
he had Maputo airport in sight and de- 
scended. The Maputo airport was actually 
45 miles away; the pilot may have mistak- 
en the lights of Komatipoort for it. Mo- 
ments later, about 600 ft. inside South 
Africa, the plane hit treetops and cart- 
wheeled down a_ rainswept hillside. 
Among those killed, in addition to Ma- 
chel, were Transport Minister Alcantara 
Santos, Deputy Foreign Minister José 
Lobo and the Ambassadors to Mozam- 
bique from Zambia and Zaire. 
Amazingly, ten aboard the plane sur- 
vived, including the Soviet pilot, Vladimir 
Novoselov, who was taken to a South Af- 





A body amid the wreckage: thunderstorms, poor visibility and a pilot far off course 
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rican hospital with a broken thigh and a 
concussion. According to initial reports, 
Novoselov claimed the plane was shot 
down, and another survivor, Machel 
Bodyguard Fernando Joao, said, “We 
heard a shot or a bang from within the 
plane. The plane vibrated, and then we 


=| crashed.” The official Mozambique daily 


Noticias speculated that electronic inter- 
ference by South Africa might have led 
the pilot off course. 

South African officials. however, call 
claims of sabotage absurd, and permitted 
Mozambican officials across the border 
immediately to examine the wreckage 
and remove Machel’s body. Mozambi- 
cans, international civil aviation experts 
and Soviet experts will all take part in an 
investigation of the crash by the South Af- 
rican Department of Civil Aviation. 

There was no regret at Machel’s death 
among leaders of the Mozambique Na- 
tional Resistance (Renamo), the guerrilla 
movement that has been fighting Ma- 
chel’s government with arms and logisti- 
cal support from South Africa. In a state- 
ment issued in Lisbon, Renamo said 
Machel’s Frelimo Party “is responsible 
for innumerable crimes. Thus we feel no 
sorrow over the death of Frelimo’s chief.” 
Renamo said it would intensify its guerril- 
la operations, with the goal of the “total 
liberation of the country.” Through a bru- 
tal campaign that has killed thousands of 
civilians and uprooted many more from 
their homes, Renamo already controls 
large areas of Mozambique, including two 
northern provinces. 





he civil war, together with a drought 

and famine that are among the worst 
in Africa, has virtually destroyed Mozam- 
bique’s economy. Despite international 
food aid that this year will total $200 mil- 
lion, Mozambican officials say thousands 
who have not made their way to coastal 
resettlement camps will die of starvation. 

Machel, the country’s leader since it 
won independence from Portugal in 1975, 
had almost personally been holding Mo- 
zambique together in recent years. Once a 
doctrinaire Marxist, he showed more 
flexibility as his troubles built up. He 
signed an accord in 1984 with South Afri- 
ca under which Mozambique promised to 
expel African National Congress guerril- 
las, who are fighting Pretoria, in return 
for South Africa’s pledge to stop support- 
ing Renamo. Lately Machel had strayed 
from Communist orthodoxy and turned 
to the West for new investment. 

Those changes warmed Washington's 
attitude toward Mozambique. Last week 
President Reagan expressed “deep regret” 
at the death of Machel, whom he called a 
“voice of moderation” in the region. Rea- 
gan sent his daughter Maureen to Ma- 
chel’s funeral. A collective leadership will 
now direct Mozambique. at least for a 
while. It is not certain whether the new 
government will follow Machel’s gradual 
opening to the West. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Cease-Fire ina War of Words — . 





To avert a crisis, Aquino and Enrile paper over their differences 


Smiles at the Cabinet table: a day after their midnight confrontation, the President and her Defense Minister, left, appeared to be on cordial terms 


Johnny, I dont know if I have of- 


fended and hurt you in any way. But if I 
did, I'm sorry 
“No, no maam. It’s not you. You 


haven 1 offended me.” 


hat exchange was neither from a TV 

soap opera nor from a Hollywood mov- 
ie. Rather it came last week during a mid- 
night political confrontation between Phil- 
ippine President Corazon (Cory) Aquino 
and her increasingly restless Defense Min- 
ister, Juan Ponce Enrile, whose outspoken 
criticism has threatened to tear apart the 
Manila government. The extraordinary 
meeting at the home of Edgardo Angara, 
president of the University of the Philip- 
pines, climaxed weeks of rumors that En- 
rile might attempt to bring down the gov- 
ernment. Yet when the session ended at 
| a.m., the two leaders had reached an un- 
easy truce. Said Aquino; “Many differences 
remain, but the common ground of patrio- 
tism is clearly shared.” 

If the crucial negotiation averted a 
crisis, it left the future of the eight-month- 
old Philippine government still unre- 
solved, Chief among the unsettled issues 
was Enrile’s demand for early presiden- 
tial elections. Responded Aquino, who 
sees no need to call a vote: “Let's work on 
the things we have in common and take 
up the differences later.” Under the draft 
constitution that Filipinos will vote on in 
January, Aquino, 53, will remain Presi- 
dent until 1992. That would deal a politi- 
cal blow to Enrile, 62, who is known to 
covet the presidency 

The President, however, bowed to 
Enrile’s demands for a tougher stance 
against the country’s Communist insur- 
gents. Since she took power last February, 
the festering. 17-year-old guerrilla con 
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flict has taken 2,000 lives a month. Some 
20,000 rebels now operate in more than 
three-quarters of the Philippines’ 74 prov- 
inces. In her strongest statement yet 
Aquino last week told a Manila audience 
that “my patience is growing thin” with 
the rebels. She promised to fix a deadline 
for ending the peace talks she initiated af- 
ter her election, and to step up counterin- 
surgency operations if it was not met 
That would represent a significant turn- 
about for a reconciliation-minded leader 
whose goal has been to negotiate a 
cease-fire 

Aquino also agreed to oust incompe 
tent or corrupt local leaders who were ir 
stalled last spring after the dismissal of 
nearly 2,000 officials loyal to President 
Ferdinand Marcos. But she drew the line 
at Enrile’s call for the immediate removal 
of nearly a third of her 26-member Cabi- 
net, starting with her executive secretary 
Joker Arroyo, a human rights lawyer and 
family friend who supported and de 
fended Aquino’s husband Benigno. “I 
cannot do it,” Aquino told the Defense 
Minister. “I owe Joker a lot.” Others En- 
rile wants fired include Justice Minister 
Neptali Gonzales, Local Government 
Chief Aquilino Pimentel and Ramon Mi- 
tra, who holds the Agriculture portfolio 
The ministers have responded by de 
manding Enrile’s resignation 

Enrile’s campaign against the Cabi 
net underscored his lonely and equivocal 
role in the Aquino government. A Har- 
vard-trained lawyer and 20-year Marcos 
crony, Enrile hastened the former Presi- 
dent’s ouster by defecting to the Aquino 
camp in February with General Fidel Ra- 
mos, now Army Chief of Staff. The two 
took their dramatic action after Marcos 
tried to steal a nationwide election that 





Aquino was widely perceived to have 
won. Almost immediately, however, En- 
rile attacked Aquino for discarding the 
country’s 1973 constitution and proclaim- 
ing a revolutionary government in accor- 
dance with what she called “people pow- 
er.” With the tacit backing of Vice 
President Salvador La\ the Defense 
Minister now wants new elections, he 
says, to establish the legitimacy of the 
presidency. At a Manila rally last week 
end, Enrile renewed his criticism of the 
government. Said he: “No jobs are being 
created, and many people are jobless 
They seem to lose hope.’ 








nsiders contend that Enrile is acting as 
i much from pique and pride as from pa- 
triotism, Says Blas Ople, a longtime mem 
ber of the Marcos government who 
helped draft the new constitution: “There 
is a child in every adult, and in Johnny 
there is a very demanding child beneath 
the tough exterior who wants to be cud- 
dled and mollified. He’s been very hurt by 
the historical revisionism that has relegat- 
ed his role to below that of people power 
He regards himself as a partner of Cory 
and not as a subordinate.’ 

In late October Enrile took his 
ances on the road. During a five-town 
swing through the southern and centra 
Philippines, he hammered home his main 
contention: unless Aquino heeded his ad- 
vice and allowed the military to resume 
operations against the guerrillas, the in 
surgents would eventually prevail. When 
angered Cabinet members called for his 
removal. Enrile shot back: “The govern 
ment is a coalition. If they ask for the res 
ignation of any member of the coalition 
the coalition must be dissolved.” 

Whatever his motives, Enrile 
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mands a loyal following. Among those 
who could be expected to rally around 
him in a crunch are the dismissed Mar- 
cos-era officials who are still hostile to the 
Aquino government. The large landhold- 
ers and aristocratic families who pros- 
pered under Marcos would also be expect- 
ed to support Enrile. 

A major question remains the alle- 
giance of the army, whose backing is cru- 
cial to any Philippine government. Many 
military leaders have been angered by 
Aquino’s conciliatory approach to the 
Communist rebels. In the event of an En- 
rile-Aquino showdown, though, all eyes 
would shift to Ramos. who has the full 
loyalty of his 230.000 soldiers. Enrile’s 
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aides concede the Chief of Staffs pivotal 
role. Says one: “Ramos’ support is vital in 
this quarrel. I assure you that the Minister 
will not move unless he is sure of Ramos.” 
Despite his longtime friendship with En- 
rile, the West Point-educated Ramos, 
Manila insiders say, would back Aquino, 
his Commander in Chief. 

Aquino draws much of her strength 
from a popular mandate that has given 
her enormous moral and political clout. 
She also enjoys the support of Washing- 
ton, which views stability in the Philip- 
pines as essential not only to the mainte- 
nance of Clark Air Base near Manila and 
the US. naval station at Subic Bay, but to 
the security of the entire Southeast Pacific 


region. “Enrile is doing his country a 
great disservice,” says a Reagan Adminis- 
tration official. “The country has enough 
problems without him stirring up more.” 

At week’s end few on either side of the 
Aquino-Enrile divide seemed satisfied 
with the midnight accord. “All's well that 
ends well, I suppose,” said Minister 
Pimentel, who has called loudest for 
Enrile’s ouster. “There are some situa- 
tions which one has to live with whether 
one likes it or not.” Perhaps. But neither 
Pimentel nor anyone else was willing to 
predict just how long the uneasy situation 
could continue By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington and 
William Stewart/Manila 





Encounter of Long-Lost Comrades 


Honecker is welcomed in Peking as Communist relations warm 





Fraternal greetings: the East German party chief embraces General Secretary Hu 


hen East German Communist Par- 

ty Leader Erich Honecker, 74, and 
Chinese General Secretary Hu Yaobang. 
| 71, got together last week in Peking, it was 
a little like a school reunion. There were 
bear hugs, “fraternal kisses” and reminis- 
cences of the good old days. “I haven't 
seen you in 33 years,” said Hu as he 
embraced the East German party chief 
in Peking’s Zhongnanhai compound. Ho- 
necker presented Hu with a photograph 
taken during their last meeting at a Com- 


munist youth congress in Rumania 33 
years ago. 
The encounter was not merely a re- 


union between two long-lost comrades 
For nearly a quarter-century, the Chinese 
and East Europeans have been bilter 
ideological enemies. All East bloc govern- 
ments except Rumania froze relations 
with China in the early 1960s, following 
Mao Tse-tung’s falling out with Moscow 
over doctrinal disagreements. Honecker’s 
trip to China last week was the first for- 
mal state visit by a Warsaw Pact Commu- 
nist Party chief since that chilly era, and it 
signaled what Hu called a “new phase” in 
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relations between the two countries. It 
came less than a month after a more mod- 
est working visit by Premier Wojciech 
Jaruzelski of Poland. Next year could pro- 
duce new state visits from two more East 
bloc leaders, Czechoslovakia’s Gustav 
Husak and Hungary's Janos Kadar 

The Chinese have been trying to nor- 
malize relations with Eastern Europe 
since 1977. Until now, Soviet leaders have 
blocked the way by insisting that Mos- 
cow’s clients march in lockstep with im- 
provements in Sino-Soviet relations. All 
that may be changing. Observed a West- 
ern diplomat in Peking last week: “This 
trip and Jaruzelski’s constitute a major 
Soviet concession to the Chinese.” 

Indeed, the Soviets view the rap- 
prochement between Peking and East 
European governments as part of their 
own campaign for closer relations with 
the Chinese. Last month Jaruzelski 
stopped off in Moscow for talks with Sovi- 
et officials before and after his journey to 
China. Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
is said to want to re-establish high-level 


political ties between Moscow and Pe- 





king. That desire so far has been frustrat- 
ed, although cordial talks by various mid- 
dle-ranking officials have been going on 


between the two Communist nations 
since 1982 
But China’s Paramount Leader 


Deng Xiaoping and East European lead- 
ers like Honecker have their own agendas 
to promote. The East bloc nations face se- 
rious balance-of-trade problems that lu- 
crative new commercial agreements with 
the Chinese could help to correct. The 
Chinese, for their part, produce an enor- 
mous quantity of consumer items, particu- 
larly textiles and simple manufactured 
goods like thermos bottles that they 
would like to barter for East European 
machine tools and other basic products 
needed to equip their burgeoning rural in- 
dustries. China’s primitive manufacturing 
concerns can neither afford nor fully 
exploit the benefits of advanced Western 
technology 

Trade this year between Peking and 
East Berlin alone will rise by a third, to 
about $500 million. In an attempt to en- 
hance their potentially lucrative tourist 
business, the Chinese have just agreed to 
buy 300 railroad passenger cars worth 
$100 million from the East Germans and 
to outfit them for first-class travel. Hun- 
gary’s giant Raba automotive factory at 
Gyor will produce 12,000 trucks for sale to 
China. As part of the deal, 350 Chinese 
will work at the Gyor plant. Over the next 
five years, Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many are expected roughly to double 
their China trade. 

Commercial links between the Soviets 
and Chinese are also expanding. Bilateral 
trade this year is likely to increase by 
50%, to almost $3 billion. But any full- 
fledged normalization must await Soviet 
concessions on what the Chinese pointed- 
ly insist are three obstacles: the Soviet- 
backed Vietnamese occupation of Kam- 
puchea, the war in Afghanistan and the 
presence of half a million Soviet troops 
along the Chinese border. For the mo- 
ment, it seems, the Soviets will have to 
content themselves with modest improve- 
ments on the economic front, while their 
East European allies get the fraternal em- 
braces in Peking a 
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Why millions who used 


to take aspirin or Tylenol 
have switched to Advil. 





Advil has only been avail- 
fole)-Re nae gm ian= 9 e101 me) (010%) 
38 million people have tried 
fim elm at=iele(e(ein(--melale me) ial-i¢ 
kinds of pain. And for good 
reasons: 


Doctors trust Advil so 
much, they've already rec- 
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ommended it over five mil- 
lion times. And pharmacists 
(ere)aalaal—alela\e\Y Mase Bialelal 
any other medicine for mus- 
cle aches, menstrual cramps, 
lan anliaemeliiailicy eel ian 


The medicine in Advil is 
different from the medicine 
in Tylenol or aspirin. Advil con- 
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strength of ibuprofen — the 
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Just one Advil is as effec- 
tive as two regular-strength 
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Advilis gentler to the stomach 
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Advil is easy to swallow 
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advanced medicine?” "°"*% 
for pain 


ADVANCED MEDICINE FOR PAIN™ 
from Whitehall Laboratories 


For headaches, minor arthritis pain, 
menstrual cramps, backache, 
muscle ache, fever. 


Appecronce of the brown Advil tablet ond caplet sa 
trademark of Whitenall Lobortones NV.NY © RES 
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General: Namphy casts his ballot 


HAITI 


A Whisper for 
Democracy 


For the first time in 29 years, 
the Caribbean’s poorest people 
had spoken in a free and fair 
national election. The occa- 
sion: the selection of 41 dele- 
gates to a 61-member commis- 
sion charged with writing 
Haiti’s 23rd constitution. The 
voting was held on schedule, 
but less than 10% of the coun- 
try’s estimated 2.9 million eli- 
gible voters cast ballots. De- 
spite heady days of promise 
last February after President- 
for-Life Jean-Claude (“Baby 
Doc”) Duvalier fled to exile in 
France, Haitians exercised 
their democratic franchise last 
week with a whisper 

Signs of deep-seated skep- 
ticism toward the balloting 
were widespread. Some Hai- 
tians complained that the 
Port-au-Prince government, 
which will appoint the 20 other 
commission members, had not 
sufficiently publicized the elec- 
tions—or the candidates. In 
Lilavois, a polling official was 
seen sleeping with his head on 
a voling registry 

Lieut. General Henri 
Namphy, president of the rul- 
ing National Council of Gov- 
ernment, was philosophical 
about the disappointing turn- 
out. Looking ahead to con- 
gressional and presidential 





elections scheduled for late 
1987, he observed, “We are 
showing them the path so 


that next year everything will 





go normally.” After the coun- 
cil’s haphazard approach to 
last week’s vote, Haitians re- 
main dubious. 


LEBANON 


Luck Runs Out 
| For a Poet 


He was an unusual target. Ed- 
ward Austin Tracy, 55, a writer 
of erotic love poetry, was kid- 
naped last week in Muslim 
West Beirut by a pro-Iranian 
Shi'ite group calling itself the 
Revolutionary Justice Organi- 
zation. Tracy, who was accused 
of being a U.S. spy, became the 
seventh American and 20th for- 
eign hostage in Lebanon 

The group did not say how 
long it has been holding Tracy, 
who has not been seen for two 
months, or what it wanted for 
his release. Tracy, a Vermont 
resident who went to Beirut in 
the late 1970s and claimed to 
have converted to Islam, 
seemed oblivious to the danger 
he faced as an American there 
Said an acquaintance: “He op- 
erated on a different plane 
from other mortals.” 


| New Offense, 
Old Complaint 


Sacrebleu! Guardians of the 
French language were shocked 
last week to discover new 
| words derived from foreign 


Emperor Bokassa in happier times 





Queen: Elizabeth ll accepts a jockey’s flowers 


| tongues included in the latest 
edition of the venerable Aca- 
démie Frangaise dictionary 
The academy, which has been 
the arbiter of standard French 
usage since 1635, added 912 
new words to the new volume, 
| or about a quarter of its con- 
} tents. What will rile purists is 
that 75% of the new entries, 
while rooted in Greek or Latin, 
are based on English technical 
or scientific terms. Says Acad- 
emy Member Henri Gouhier 
“English, like all foreign lan- 
guages, is both threatening and 
enriching.” 

Among the unwelcome ad- 
ditions are anorak, or parka 
which the dictionary carefully 
attributes to Eskimos, not An- 
glophone backpackers. Other 
offenders: auto-stop, auburn 
and bacon. To those who can 
not abide Franglais, as English 
words used in French are 
called, each such entry is a 
babélisme, which the new dic- 
tionary defines as the “degra- 
dation of a language by the in- 
vasion of foreign words,” 








EXILES 


Unwelcome 
| Homecoming 


In 1977 an ex-soldier named 
Jean-Bédel Bokassa declared 
himself Emperor of the Cen- 
tral African Empire and spent 
$22 million on his coronation 
Two years later he reportedly 
approved the massacre of some 
100 children who had failed to 








Soon aflerward, Bokassa was 
ousted in a coup backed by 
France, where he later settled 
Back home he was tried in ab 
sentia and sentenced to death 

Last week Bokassa secretly 
left France and returned to the 


capital of Bangui. He was 
promptly arrested. The home- 
coming set off speculation that 
after years of unhappy exile, 
Bokassa hoped to spark a coup 
against the government of 
Genera! André Kolingba. Bo- 
kassa has placed Kolingba in a 
quandary: he must now decide 
whether to execute the former 
Emperor 





HONG KONG 


On the Road 
To Goodbye 


The London Times called it a 
‘fine old imperial sight.” As the 
royal yacht Britannia steam 
into Victoria Harbor last wv, 
a shore battery fired a 21-gun 
salute. Queen Elizabeth IT and 
Prince Philip listened as the 
Royal Hong Kong Police Band 
struck up Memory. Fitting, that 
it was likely to be the Queen’s 
final visit to Hong Kong while 
it is a British colony 

Hong Kong is to revert to 
Chinese rule in 1997. China and 
Britain have promised th: 
colony's economic and px 
vitality will be preserved. Some 
residents are suspicious. Anxi 
ety about the future could be 
seen at the races, 
Queen noted 








the 
horse 


where 
that a 


buy correct school uniforms. | named 1997 was in the running | 
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Supreme or Not Supreme 





That is the question, says the Attorney General 


Imost from the day he took office, At- 

torney General Edwin Meese has 
been feuding with the U.S. Supreme 
Court, grousing over its decisions and ac- 
cusing the majority of failure to observe 
the intentions of the men who wrote the 
Constitution. Despite setbacks last term, 
when the court rejected Justice Depart- 
ment positions on such issues as affirma- 
tive action and abortion, Meese is 


gerous Attorney General in this century.” 

Unwillingness to acquiesce to the 
court has a long history in American poli- 
tics. Presidents from Jackson to Roosevelt 
have chafed at its authority and chal- 
lenged its judgments. Conservative legal 
scholars welcomed the Attorney Gener- 
al’s remarks as part of a venerable debate 
about the bounds of judicial power. “The 





still a man on the offensive. In a 
speech last week at Tulane Univer- 
sity in New Orleans, he escalated his 
challenge to the high bench’s au- 
thority. Quite simply, he said, Su- 
preme Court decisions are not so su- 
preme after all. 

Charging that the court some- 
limes seems “to equate the judge 
with the lawgiver,” Meese argued 
that although high-court decisions 
made “constitutional law,” they 
were not synonymous with the Con- 
stitution itself. Neither were they 
even the last word on the meaning of 
its provisions. Each of the three 
branches of government, he said, 
“has a duty to interpret the Consti- 
tution in the performance of its offi- 
cial functions.” 

L 





Meese focused his attack on 
Cooper vs. Aaron, a 1958 decision 
prompted by Arkansas Governor 
Orval Faubus’ defiant resistance to 
the court's earlier landmark school- 
desegregation ruling. Brown vs. 
Board of Education. In a unanimous 
decision, the Justices pronounced 
that their decisions were the “‘su- 
preme law of the land.” Nonsense, 
said Meese. Yes, a Supreme Court 
decision “binds the parties in a case 
and also the Executive Branch for 
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penalty. Some lawsuits also successfully 
urge the court to reverse itself entirely, a 
step it has taken more than 180 times. 

The Attorney General, though, 
seemed to suggest that more vigorous 
kinds of opposition by officials were also 
legitimate. Without mentioning him by 
name, Meese cited with approval the ex- 
ample of newly appointed Federal Judge 
Daniel Manion, who as an Indiana legis- 
lator once introduced a bill just slightly 
different from a law already declared con- 
stitutionally invalid. To Meese’s critics, 
his most troubling contention was that in 
general only the parties to a suit are 
bound by a court decision, which 
implied that no one else was. “What 
makes the law effective is voluntary 
compliance,” says the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund's 
Barry Goldstein. “What if every 
schoo! district in the country decid- 
ed to have school prayer and every 
single case had to be litigated?” 
Could legislators simply ignore court 
rulings when drawing up new laws 
and regulations? Taken to its logical 
extreme, Meese’s view seemed to 
some to promise legal anarchy. Ohio 
Democratic Senator Howard Metz- 
enbaum, a Meese foe on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, accused the 
Attorney General of “advocating a 
policy of lawlessness that would lead 
to total disruption.” 

Justice Department Spokesman 
Terry Eastland contends that the 
naysayers have misinterpreted his 
boss, who only meant to stress that 
those who believe a decision is 
wrong may seek out legitimate ways 
to overturn it. Eastland points to the 
example of civil rights groups, which 
for years submitted briefs to the 
court urging the reversal of Plessy 
vs. Ferguson, the 1896 decision up- 
holding segregation. Meese has 
made clear that he believes issues 
such as abortion and the rights of the 
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whatever enforcement is necessary. 


But such a decision does not establish a | 


‘supreme law of the land’ that is binding 
on all persons and parts of government, 
henceforth and forevermore.” 

The context as well as the content of 
Meese’s conclusions disturbed many legal 
observers. His Justice Department has 
been a pugnacious one that has not al- 
ways seemed sensitive to minority inter- 
ests and individual liberties. One day af- 
ter the Tulane speech, Meese continued 
his push on another front, endorsing the 
contentious findings of his commission on 
pornography and creating a special group 
within the Justice Department to pursue 
obscenity prosecutions. But it was the 
Tulane speech that raised the most hack- 
les. Said Ira Glasser, executive director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union: 
“Tt reinforces Mr. Meese’s growing repu- 
tation as the most radical and dan- 





founding fathers would roll over in their 
graves if they knew the awesome power 
the court arrogated to itself,” asserts Paul 
Kamenar of the conservative Washington 
Legal Foundation. “The Constitution says 
that constitutional laws and treaties are 
the supreme law of the land,” maintains 
University of Texas Law Professor 
Charles Alan Wright. “not Supreme 
Court decisions.” 

In one sense, Meese’s remarks are un- 
exceptional. Technically, the court’s rul- 
ings do indeed apply only to the parties in 
the suit. But its decisions are also binding 
upon lower courts in all similar cases. Lit- 
igants may try to point out differences be- 
tween the circumstances of their case and 
the ones already decided, Such arguments 
can lead the Supreme Court to refine and 
clarify its position, as it has done in the ar- 





eas of affirmative action and the death | Anne Constable/Washington, with other bureaus 


accused remain similarly unsettled. 

With just over two years left in the 
Reagan Administration, the battle is like- 
ly to intensify. “Sometime in the 1930s we 
recognized that the Supreme Court is the 
final interpreter of the Constitution,” says 
Columbia University Law Professor Louis 
Henkin. “Mr. Meese is trying to change 
the system accepted by the American peo- _, 
ple.’ But times change. counters Eastland, 
and so does the court majority. “We're ina 
constitutional era where decision after de- 
cision is very close. It is a period of consid- 
erable ferment.” Ferment indeed. “Mr. 
Meese must sit up nights thinking ‘I 
haven't provoked the legal profession in 
recent weeks,” ” says University of Michi- 
gan Law Professor Yale Kamisar. If that 
were his only motive, the Attorney Gen- 
eral should be able to sleep easier for 
a while. —By Richard Lacayo. Reported by 
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Chip off the old plot: Baby Kong making his debut as King Jr. 


When last we saw him, the 
big ape was flat on his back af- 
ter falling for Jessica Lange in 
more ways than one. But—sur- 
prise'—King Kong was only 
down, not out, for the count. In 

ing Kong Lives, a sequel to 
the 1976 film to be released 


| his own size.” Having finally 
met the gorilla of his dreams, 
Kong gives up his swinging 
ways long enough to become 
something of a family man 
The result: a 7-ft., 200-Ib. bun- 
dle of joy known as—kitschy- 
kitschy-koo—Baby Kong. Can 
the television series be far off? 
Meet The Kongs, the wackiest. 
hairiest, fun-lovingest family 
since the Munsters moved out 


Sometimes in country mu- 
it seems as if every other 
person who can carry a tune 
has got some Cash connection 
There’s Johnny, naturally, and 
his wife June Carter, and her 
late mother Maybelle, and his 
daughter Rosanne. Now. as 
fans of the Miss America con- 
test know, there is his grand- 
niece Kellye Cash. Her singing 
selections in the talent compe- 
tition ran more to pop and the 
blues, but the 1987 Miss Amer- 
ica would hardly deny her kin- 
ship for country crooning 
During a homecoming cele- 
bration in Jackson, Tenn., 
Kellye, 21. got onstage for the 
first time with Great-Uncle 
Johnny, 54, and doubled up on 
a hit of his called Jackson 
They had a little trouble get- 
ling it rehearsed right. said the 
old pro. “That's my part we're 
having trouble with, not hers 
She got her part real well.” 


Sie 





Johnny and Kellye: Cash value 


this Christmas, the lovesick 
hunk is saved by the brilliant 
Dr. Amy Franklin. played by 
Linda Hamilton. She replaces 
Kong's broken heart with, of 
course, the latest and largest in 


aks Ss 
artificial tickers. She also ar- 
ranges a blind date with a “Here I am’ Just like | 
| brown-haired lovely called | said I would be.” sings Cyndi 


Lauper on True Colors. the re- 
cent follow-up to her 1983 de- 
but solo album. And now, just 
as she hoped, the True Colors 


Lady Kong. “He gives up on the 
[human] girls this time,” notes 
Hamilton with a trace of relief. 
“He falls in love with a woman 
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| Keith Haring would 
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title ballad is No. | on the Bill- 
board singles chart, while the 
album has reached No. 8. The 
flamboyant singer, who re- 
cently posed for a saucy array 
of promotional shots, is in Italy 
working on a new video to 
keep the record rolling. Good 
as Lauper is at grabbing the 
eye on a half shell, her artistic 
riva! Madonna found a way to 
reach the video generation 
without shelling out anything 
She held a “Make My Video" 
contest on MTV, and more than 
1,000 entries poured in. Last 
week a black-and-white ama- 
teur production set to her song 
True Blue won a $25,000 
cash prize. Madonna 

immediately chal- 

lenged the winning 

team from Florida to 


try again. “Se you 
think you can make my \“\ 
next videc for under 


$1,000?” asked the Material 
Girl. “If you can, we have 
something to talk about.” 


He is probably the world’s 
most famous graffitist, so there 
is poetic—and possibly politi- 
in the fact that 
turn up 
writing on the world’s most in- 
famous wall. He was in West 
Berlin last week to dab a chain 
of his cartoon-like figures on a 
100-yd. stretch of the Berlin 
Wall next to Checkpoint 
Charlie. Invited by the 13th of 
August Working 


Lauper: String of pearls? 


site of what the wall is all 
about.” The job had to be done 
in two three-hour sprints. since 
Haring was technically tres- 
passing and could have been 
arrested by East German bor- 
der guards al any moment 
“They had binoculars trained 
on me, cameras clicking prac 
tically the whole time, an 
then their heads appeared ov 
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Cold war ciphers: Haring expressing artistic freedom on the Berlin Wall 


which operates the West Ger- 
man Wall Museum, Haring 
chose red, yellow and black 
tones because the colors are 
found in both countries’ flags 
and symbolize the “coming to- 
gether of the two sides, East 
and West. which is the oppo- 


the top of the wall to glare at 
me at point-blank range.” said 
Haring. “I tell you, it was a bit 
scary.” Not a comment to be 
taken lightly from someone 
who got his start painting in 
the New York City subway 
system —By Guy D. Garcia 
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Introducing AT&T’s System 25, 
a state-of-the-art small PBX that can help the state of your business. 


Not to mention the state of Miss Osgood. 

System 25—from AT&T’s Small Business 
Connection—is an instant solution to out- 
moded, over-the-hill equipment. It can give 
any company with 20-150 telephones the kind of spe- 
cial features once found only on ‘‘big business’’ systems. 
For instance, callers can reach everyone in your business without going through 
the receptionist. Its unique Personal Dial Code allows your calls to follow you 
around from office to office. And you can activate the code from any location on 
your route. 

System 25’s digital technology lets voice and data travel the same telephone 
lines. So you can add computers or other data equipment now or whenever the 
need arises. 

What’s more, it doesn’t require special telephones. You can probably use the 
traditional telephones you have now. That makes System 25 perhaps the most 
cost-effective way to upgrade your phone system. 

And it’s cost-effective after you upgrade. For instance, System 25 sends all 
long-distance calls over the least expensive route. And keeps detailed records of 
those long-distance calls so you can charge clients or track expenses. But most 
important, you know your telephone investment is protected, because System 25 
is from AT&T. 

Plus, with System 25, Miss Osgood will have less work on her hands and a 
permanent smile on her face. 

For more information about System 25, call 1800 247-7000. 





AT&T’s Small Business Connection / 1 800 247-7000 


This toll-free number connects you to the office in your area. In Hawaii call 1 808-946-2509. 
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Still renting: laid-off Steelworker Keith Grant and family in surburban Chicago 


Is the Middle Class Shrinking? 


Experts debate the impact of job-market upheavals on income distribution 


hen the drift was first spotted in 
the early 1980s, it stirred only 
academic interest. But this year 
as more economists and politicians began 
to take note of it, the seemingly slight 
squiggle on the demographic chart has 
sparked a fervent debate. The great 
American middle class, the provocateurs 
contend, is no longer so great. It is shrink 
ing steadily, goes the theory, and shedding 
its members into the economic extremes 
of wealth and poverty. “There has 
been a thinning of the middle class,” 
says David Bloom, an associate pro 
fessor of economics at Harvard. “As 
society becomes more polarized, it 
has more ‘haves’ and “have-nots,” 
with fewer in between 
The economists who highlight 
this phenomenon tend to be liberals; 
many of them blame the Reagan Ad- 
ministration for failing to help Mid- 
Americans adapt to the post- 
industrial age. Millions of citizens 
they contend, have lost their middle- 
Class jobs in aging industries like au 
tos and steel and have plunged into 
the minimum-wage realm of floor 
mopping and hamburger flipping. By 
failing to halt the middle-class 
shrinkage, the argument the 
| US. could allow itself to become a 
two-tiered society of rich and poor 
Declares M.1L.T. Economics Professor 
Lester Thurow: “Wherever one looks 
one now finds rising inequality 
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At least one set of statistics appears to 
confirm an erosion of the middle class 
though hardly an upheaval. While the 
middle class has never officially been de- 
fined, the group could reasonably be de- 
scribed as those families with incomes be- 
tween the Census Bureau brackets 
$15,000 and $49,999. According to the 
census, the proportion of U.S. families in 
that category, after adjustment for infla 
tion, shrank from 65.1% in 1970 to $8.2° 








Building up: the Pattersons in their future California house 
4 two-tier culture: David's Cookies vs. Mister Donut 
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in 1985 The trend is far from 
being a completely odious phenomenon 
though. The statistics that more 
families departing the middle class have 
moved up than down. Families with in- 
comes of $50,000 or more—considered 
the gateway to the upper class—increased 
from 13% of the population to 18.3% dur- 
ing the 1970-85 period. At the same time 
the proportion of families below $15,000 
grew from 21.9% to 23.5% 

The shrinkage theory is debated 
by scholars who choose to measure 
the middle class in different terms 
whether by changing the income 
brackets or focusing on job catego- 
ries. While some researchers see a 
smaller shrinkage, or barely any at 
all, many convinced that the 
change is real. “No matter what def. 
inition you use, you come up with 
the phenomenon,” 
Smith senior economist 
Rand Corp 

Any scientific measure of the 
middle class, however, entails draw 
ing arbitrary brackets, both eco 
nomic and psychological, around 
the group. At least one economist 
thinks this is folly and that Middle 
America is essentially a of 
mind. Says Lawrence Lindsey. assis 
tant professor of economics at Har 
vard A middle-class person 1s 
someone who expects to be self-reli- 
ant, unlike the upper class with 
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unearned wealth or the lower class with 
its dependency on society. Far from de- 
clining, the middle class is bigger than 
ever, and its ethic is alive and well.” 

The most important factor affecting 
family incomes has been the entry of 
more and more women into the work 
force. Following the rampant inflation of 
the 1970s. having two incomes was the 
only way many households could main- 
tain their standard of living. For some 
families, however. two salaries have been 
enough to lift them out of the middle class. 
Neither Biologist Cam Patterson nor his 
wife Dorothy, a library assistant, both 37, 
has a particularly high-paying job. But 
their combined salary of $58,000 is 
enough for them to afford the $300,000 
house they are building in Normal 
Heights, Calif. Even though the Patter- 
sons hardly feel like the upper crust. they 
realize they are no longer typically middle 
class either. Says he: “I think of the mid- 
dle class as Archie Bunker, the guy who 
makes $35.000 while his wife stays home 
and cooks macaroni.” 

By doubling up their substantial in- 
comes, some young couples swell the 
ranks of the well-to-do by creating one 
upper-class family instead of two middle- 
class ones. Says Harvard’s Bloom: “A 
pairing-off based on economics is occur- 
ring. Higher-income men and higher-in- 
come women are tending to find each oth- 
er.” Manhattanites Anthony Chase, 31, 
and his wife Debra, 30, who are both from 
solidly middle-class backgrounds, are 
likely to exceed by far the financial 
dreams of their parents. The Chases start- 
ed dating at Harvard, where Debra 
earned a law degree and Anthony picked 
up a combined law degree and M.B.A. 
Married five years, they have a joint in- 
come of more than $150,000 from Antho- 
ny’s investment-banking position and De- 
bra’s corporate law post. 

It is the flip side of the middle-class 
exodus that has many liberal scholars in 
an uproar. Economist Barry Bluestone of 
the University of Massachusetts believes 
the shift in the U.S. economy from union- 
ized, factory work to service-industry pro- 
fessions has brought a substantial loss of 
jobs with middle-class pay. The blue-col- 
lar jobs tended to be unionized, goes the 
argument, while the new service indus- 
tries typically offer no such wage and job 
protection. Says Michael Boskin, a profes- 
sor of economics at Stanford: “Some sec- 
tors of the middle class that had implicit 
security in their jobs have been rudely 
awakened.” 

Keith Grant knows that from pain- 
ful experience. A Chicago steelworker, 
Grant was laid off from his $30,000-a- 
year job two years ago, on the day before 
he and his wife planned to close the pur- 
chase of their first house. That dream is 
postponed now. Grant, 28, earns only 
$13,000 as a maintenance worker al a 
Holiday Inn; his wife Pamela stays home 
and cares for their three children and 
| stuffs envelopes to earn household money 
| But Grant is looking for a higher-paying 
| job as an electrician. Says he: “I've been 
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brought up in the middle class. I'll be 
damned if someone’s going to take that 
away from me.” 

Many workers fall victim to business 
cycles that sharply cut the going rate for 
their skills. Patrick Walter was comfort- 
ably supporting his wife and their two chil- 

| dren on his $35,000 pay as a welder on an 
| oil rig off the Louisiana coast when the pe- 
troleum price slump hit and cost him his 
job. Says he: “It doesn’t take long for ev- 
erything to go to hell. I might never make 
what I used to.” Walter and his family 
packed up and migrated to Oregon, where 
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| 1973 and 1982 in the number of workers 


they moved in with his wife's parents, and 
he took a $20,000 welding job. 

Another group that is swelling the 
ranks of the low-income class is single 
parents, according to M.LT.’s Thurow. 
Unwed mothers and divorcées from mid- 
dle-income families often slide into the 
lower class when they try to get by on 
their own. Reason: they may have the 
double burden of child custody and a lack 
of marketable job skills. Carol Kuypers, 
32, of Harper Woods in suburban Detroit, 
earns $13,500 as an accounting clerk, or 
about 61¢ a week over the limit for getting 
federal food assistance. The unmarried 
mother of a 15-month-old son, she has to 
spend $200 a month for day care, which 
eats up about one-quarter of her take- 
home pay. For help with room and board, 
she has taken in her brother John, a fac- 
tory worker, as a roommate. 

Not all trend watchers, however, be- 
lieve the middle class is being seriously 
eroded. Neal Rosenthal, an economist for 
the Government's Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, sees no real polarization in wages, for 
example, He found increases between 





in middle- and upper-salary positions and 


| a decrease in the low-income category. In 





this view, the middle-class shrinkage seen 
by other economists may be caused by the 
impossibility of matching some displaced 
workers to the new middle-class jobs that 
are being created. Observes Robert Law- 
rence, a senior fellow at the Brookings In- 
stitution: “If a job in the automobile in- 
dustry in Detroit is replaced by an 
insurance job in San Francisco that pays | 
the same salary, the distribution of in- 

come will not change. However, the 


autoworker’s life will.” 
O the size of middle-class income 
might have been squeezed a bit but 
chalk up the problem to temporary fac- 
tors. Gordon Green, assistant chief of the 
population division at the Census Bureau, 
believes the flood of young baby boomers 
into the job market is responsible for a dip 
in middle-class wages. Says Green: “Since 
so many of the baby boomers were in en- 
try-level jobs, they pulled down the over- 
all average. As they get more experi- 
enced, productivity should go up and their 
income as well.” 
Nonetheless, even Middle Americans 
whose salaries put them squarely in the 
middle class feel they are slipping below a 
comfortable standard of living. The mate- 
rial rewards that Middle Americans had 
begun to take for granted—a house, vaca- 
tions, college for the children—have be- 
come more difficult to obtain. The heyday 
of the U.S. middle class, and its high ex- 
pectations, came in the 1950s and 1960s, 
when the median US. family income— 
adjusted to today’s price levels—leaped 
from $14,832 in 1950 to $27,338 in 1970 
(see chart). But the prosperity spiral was 
halted by the inflation of the 1970s, which 
carried prices aloft more rapidly than 
wages and thus caused real income levels 
to stagnate for more than a decade. Last 


ther dissenters acknowledge that 
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year’s median was only $27,735, barely an 
improvement from 1970. 

The trend has produced what might 
be called the middle-class blues, in which 
today’s young middle-class families live 
under the threat of downward mobility, 
fearful that they will be unable to meet the 
standard set by the previous generation. 
Says David Jacobsohn, 31, a computer 
systems analyst in Boston: “I’m not doing 
as well as my father at this point, but I 
think in ten years or so I'll be able to.” 
Many people who went into middle-class 
careers are now bitterly disappointed. 
Ella Parham, 39, of Boston, earns $31,400 
as a third-grade teacher in the city schools 
but feels she has slipped into the lower 
class. A single parent, she supports two 
daughters, ages 16 and 19, and a 3-year- 
old grandchild. “I surely don’t feel like 
I'm middle class,” she says. “I feel like 
we're at the bottom of the ladder.” 

Any substantial decline of the middle 
class—even if it is partly psychological— 
would be ominous for the U.S. as a whole. 
It is the middle class whose values and 
ambitions set the tone for the country. 
Without it, the U.S. could become a house 
divided in which Middle Americans 
would no longer serve as a powerful voice 
for political compromise. 

Scholars who worry about the polar- 
ization of U.S. society believe they already 
see evidence of it in the business world. 
The retailing industry, for one, is clearly 
aiming at two markets: upscale (Saks 
Fifth Avenue) and downscale (K mart). 
Contends Barbara Ehrenreich, a fellow at 
the Washington-based Institute for Policy 
Studies: “Whether one looks at food, 
clothing or furnishings, two cultures are 
emerging: natural fiber vs. synthetic 
blends; hand-crafted wood cabinets vs. 
mass-produced maple; David's Cookies 
vs. Mister Donut.” The result of such po- 
larization of society, she warns, could be a 
warping of the country’s identity. 


hat can be done, if indeed some- 

thing should, to safeguard the 

center? M.LT.’s Thurow be- 
lieves the Government should take a 
stronger hand in helping industries im- 
prove the country’s global competitive- 
ness and halt the outflow of well-paying 
jobs. The Brookings Institution’s Law- 
rence disagrees, recommending instead 
that the Government should make more 
of an effort to retrain and relocate work- 
ers whose skills have become unwanted. 

It is only because the middle class is so 
sacred in the U.S. that even its potential 
shrinkage is so controversial. Virtually ev- 
eryone agrees that America needs to 
maintain its middle class. While the split- 
level home and station wagon are modern 
inventions, the stabilizing influence of a 
large middle class has been highly valued 
for quite a bit longer. “Of the three class- 
es,’ observed Euripides, “it is the middle 
thal saves the country.” —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte /Washington and Jon D. 
Hull/Los Angeles 











A Disturbing New Deficit 





The U.S. imports more high-tech goods than it sells abroad 


mericans are all too familiar with the 

damage caused to US. industries by 
Japanese cars, Brazilian shoes, Chinese 
textiles and other consumer imports. Now 
a new report released by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress shows that 
America’s proud high-tech companies, 
which accounted for 43% of all U.S. ex- 
ports as recently as 1984, are facing a sim- 
ilar fate. According to the study, the U.S. 
trade surplus for such advanced products 
as computers, communications equip- 
ment and scientific instruments has 
plummeted from $27 billion in 1980 to 
just $4 billion last year. The study, titled 
“The U.S. Trade Position in High Tech- 
nology: 1980-1986.” furthermore predicts 
that the U.S. will run an unprecedented 
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have moved at least some manufacturing 
operations to foreign locales like Taiwan 
and Singapore in search of cheap labor. 
Even IBM personal computers sport for- 
eign-made parts. 

High-tech companies are still feeling 
the lingering effects of the steep rise in the 
dollar's value during the early 1980s, 
which made imports cheaper in the U.S 
and American exports more expensive 
overseas. Even though the dollar has fall- 
en back by 38% against the Japanese yen 
in the past 19 months, the U.S. currency 
has declined only 8% against the Taiwan- 
ese new dollar and has actually risen 3% 
vs. the South Korean won. 

Though the congressional study does 
not assess the impact of the looming high- 





Boeing workers build a 747 in the company's Everett, Wash., plant 








Even the surplus in aircraft is being challenged by Europe's Airbus 


high-tech trade deficit this year of per- 
haps $2 billion or more 

The report, which was prepared for 
Congress by Washington-based Quick, 
Finan and Associates, suggests a number 
of reasons for the slide, ranging from 
cheaper overseas labor costs to U.S. secu- 
rity restrictions on exports of defense-re- 
lated technology. A major factor: growing 
foreign interest in high-tech fields. Japan, 
for example, is now close to becoming the 
world’s largest manufacturer of semicon- 
ductors, the tiny silicon chips that are the 
brain cells of electronic goods, and seems 
determined to dominate world markets in 
computers and communications as well 
One of the few high-tech categories in 
which the U.S. still runs a hefty surplus is 
aircraft. Seattle-based Boeing is the lead- 
ing U.S. exporter of industrial goods ($5.8 
billion worth last year), but even its su- 
preme position is being challenged by Eu- 
rope’s Airbus. 

One of the reasons for the high-tech 
deficit is that many American companies 


tech deficit on the U.S. economy, there is 


| little doubt that rising imports and falling 


exports will mean fewer American jobs 
The American Electronics Association 
estimates that some 11,000 U.S. jobs are 
lost for every $1 billion of trade deficit 

Many U‘S. executives say that in order 
to reverse the high-tech slump, American 
companies must concentrate on increas- 
ing research into new products, boosting 
productivity and improving manufactur- 
ing processes. “I'm very patriotic, and I 
would love to buy American,” says Scott 
McNealy, president of Sun Microsystems, 
a California maker of workstations, which 
buys chips from Japan. “But quite often 
our Japanese suppliers are more aggres- 
sive on price, better on quality and more 
flexible in doing business than many 
American suppliers.” That is something 
many executives at U.S. high-tech compa- 
nies will have to think about long and 
hard — By Janice Castro. Reported by Jay 
Branegan/Washington and Cristina Garcia/San 
Francisco 
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Sip champagne. Enjoy a wonderful shopping spree. Or dance until dawn. 
Indulge yourself in a Hyaté@elebration weekend. Now 50% off. 
For reservations, call vour travel planner or 1 800 522 1100. 
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Sinking in a Sea of Bad Loans 





As thrift institutions fail, their insurance fund is running low 


he Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 

ance Corporation is supposed to be 
the lifeboat of the thrift industry, but these 
days the agency itself is in dire need of 
rescue. Playing its role as the insurer of 
deposits in savings institutions, the FSLIC 
has been nearly swamped by adversity. 
Beset by severe loan losses, 50 of the 3,200 
federally insured savings and loan associ- 
ations and savings banks have either been 
reorganized or forced by the FSLIC to 
merge with other institutions this year, As 
the agency reimburses depositors at col- 
lapsed savings and loans and pays out 








large sums to healthy institutions that | 


agree to absorb weaker ones, it is fast run- 
ning out of funds. FSLIC officials say its re- 
serves will have shrunk by the end of the 
year to a precariously low $1 billion, down 
from $4.6 billion at the end of 1985, The 
General Accounting Office estimates that 
the FSLIC will need to give out as much as 
$22 billion in financial assistance during 
the next five years. 

The insurer had been counting on a 
lifeline from Congress. The House and 
Senate passed bills that would have au- 
thorized the FSLIC to raise up to $25 bil- 
lion in the capital markets. But in their 
rush to adjourn before next week's elec- 
tions, the lawmakers neglected to recon- 
cile the two different versions of the legis- 
lation. Edwin Gray, the chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, which 
oversees the FSLIC, had warned the law- 
makers that a bailout was urgently need- 
ed. Gray said he was “deeply disappoint- 
ed” by the impasse but vowed that his 
agency would “do its level best” to man- 
age without the help. 





Industry experts think the FSLIC can 
scrape by until Congress returns in Janu- 
ary, and Sand L officials insist that depos- 
itors are in no danger of losing their mon- 
ey. Says William O'Connell, president of 
the U.S. League of Savings Institutions: “I 
don’t think there is a crisis. The whole 
U.S. Government stands behind the de- 
posit-insurance funds.” 

At the moment, though, the FSLIC is 
on its own, and the agency has taken sev- 
eral steps in its struggle to stay solvent. 
For one thing, it has raised the charges it 
levies on the thrift industry. Besides the 


basic premiums of $780 million, the agen- 
cy will assess the industry an additional 
$1 billion this year. In a more controver- 
sial vein, the agency rules governing ac- 
counting methods enable thrift institu- 
lions to appear stronger than they 
actually are. For example, S and Ls can 
stretch out the reporting of losses from 
mortgage sales. Moreover, 122 S and Ls 
now count among their assets so-called 
net-worth certificates, which are little 
more than Government 10Us that have 
been handed out by the FSLIC to dress up 
the balance sheets of troubled institutions. 
The rules helped Oklahoma-based Fron- 
tier Federal Savings & Loan boost its net 
worth from a negative $44 million to a 
positive $14 million. The General Ac- 
counting Office says that without these 
accounting gimmicks, 43% of the thrift 
institutions in the U.S. would be consid- 
ered insolvent (with fewer assets than li- 
abilities) or nearly so (with a net worth of 
less than 3% of assets). 

Ironically, the woes that confront so 
many thrift institutions come at a time 
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when the outlook for the industry as a 
whole is much brighter than it has been in 
many years. Overall profits are expected 
to hit a record $6.5 billion this year, a 
strong rebound from the $4.6 billion loss 
suffered in 1981. The sharp drop in inter- 
est rates since 1981 has been responsible 
for much of the improvement. The fall in 
rates has reduced the interest that S and 
Ls pay to depositors faster than it has low- 
ered the interest that the institutions earn 
on mortgages. 

But while the interest rate trend has 
been favorable, hundreds of the weakest 
thrift institutions have been all but over- 
whelmed by unexpectedly large losses 
from bad loans. Many of the shakiest in- 
stitutions are in communities that rely on 
farming or energy production, which have 
been deeply depressed. About 31% of the 
savings associations in lowa and 43% in 
Oklahoma are losing money. Just last 
month, a major oil-patch S and L, West- 
ern Savings Association of Dallas, was de- 
clared insolvent, and control of its $2 bil- 
lion in assets was seized by the bank 
board. It was the third largest thrift indus- 
try failure in history. 

Many other institutions have run into 
difficulty by straying into new lines of busi- 
ness during the recent years of financial de- 
regulation, which enabled S and Ls to cut 
their reliance on home mortgages and ex- 
pand into riskier fields such as securities 
trading, commercial loans and real estate 
developments. Example: Territory Savings 
& Loan in Seminole, Okla., became insol- 
vent last year, in part because of more than 
$10 million in losses on securities transac- 
tions. In Boynton Beach, Fla., Sunrise Sav- 
ings & Loan fueled its growth with risky 
commercial loans on which it could charge 





high interest rates. Sunrise was reorganized 
by the bank board last year when its loan 
portfolio went sour. 


ome thrift executives used financial 
deregulation as an opportunity to be- 
come big shots. In the early 1980s, Cen- 
tennial Savings & Loan of Guerneville, 
Calif, bought a Cessna company plane, 
imported a French chef for its executives 


| and invested in projects as diverse as a 


mushroom farm and a highway construc- 
tion company. The S and L failed in 1985, 
and the bank board had to take it over 
and replace almost all the high-ranking 
managers. Says Jack Steele, dean of the 
University of Southern California School 
of Business Administration and a mem- | 
ber of the new board of directors: “The 
first thing we did when we got in there 
was sell the airplane and fire the French 


| chef. That was the easy part. The real test 


will be getting the institution back on its 
feet.” 

That is the task that the FSLIC faces 
with regard to many thrift associations. 
The agency is likely to meet the chal- 
lenge, but only with help from Congress in 
the form of a sizable and swift infusion of 
cash.—By Janice Castro. Reported by Jay Bran- 
egan/Washington and Bill Johnson/Los Angeles 
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“You can get more comfort at less cost 
with the space age technology 
» of the Lennox Pulse gas furnace.’ 
















Take it from Dave Lennox. You can count on big savings with the Pulse gas furnace 


Most ten-year-old gas furnaces with pilot lights send only 55% to 65% of their 
‘ ep -_- heat into your home, losing the rest up the flue. With the Pulse, from 93% to 
rast 97% of the heat produced is usable heat. The result? You can cut your fuel 
use almost in half 








Pulse furnace technology, only from Lennox, is the newest breakthrough 
in home heating. It uses a unique process that ignites tiny quantities of 
gas 60-70 times per second. Complete combustion occurs with each 
pulse” ignition, delivering almost waste-free heat—and making gas 
an even better buy. 


You can replace any furnace with an energy-saving 
Pulse—backed by a 20-year limited warranty on the 
heating assembly. Call your independent Lennox 
dealer today. And see how advanced Pulse tech- 
nology—already proven in hundreds of thousands 
of homes-—can give you all the comfort of a gas- 
heated home for less 
When you compare the cost and 


comfort of all energies, gasnow 


THE EFFICIENCY EXPERTS gives you even more for your money. 


Gas. America’s best energy value. 


1986 American Gas Associats 
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MED 1.20 you become a parent, 
| ] S VAN things change. You start consider- 
ing things like life insurance, 
WILL SOON BF« OME | pediatricians and schools. You 
| also might be thinking about a . 
| bigger car. If that's the case, you'll 
A PARENT. | — want to think about Chevrolet 
o 


Celebrity. 


COMFORT THAT SPOILS YOU. 
That's important. When you spend 
so much time caring for someone 
else, you have a tendency to forget 
about yourself. Chevrolet Celebrity 
will take care of you. If you choose 
the available CL interior, you can 
THE P opt for seats with a new pillow 

, y 4 <9 me style in a sumptuous designer 
e fabric. You can also choose the 
— 4 uxury of an optional electronically 
tuned AM/FM stereo with Seek and 
Scan, integral digital clock, high- 








level Cassette deck—and opt for 
extended range speakers, too 


FAMILY ROOM. 

As your family grows, so will your 

need for room. Celebrity was 

designed to satisfy that need by 

. giving you all the room you need 
And with the large bench front 
seat, Celebrity can seat up to six 
people. That's 
















enough room for friends or family 
or even your mother-in-law 





THE TOY DEPARTMENT. 
If you're going over the river and 
through the woods to grand- 
mother’s house for a weekend 
you're going to need a lot more 
than an overnight bag and a tooth- 
brush. You'll need a playpen 
portable crib, toys, diapers and 
more diapers. It's trips like this 
that make you really appreciate 





the care that went into designing 


Celebrity's 16.2-cu-ft. trunk. Oh 


and don't forget, when you return 
home, you'll have so much extra 
stuff you'll think grandma spent 

your inheritance at the toy store 


MULTIPLE DELIVERY. 
With the American birth rate 





rising, its No 

surprising that Celebrity, with 

all its room, comfort and conve- 
nience, continues to be the best- 
selling mid-size car in Ame 
Take a close loo 
as a parent 
Celebrity's ad 
apparent 
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How to hold on to your youth forever. 
The new Panasonic OmniMovie camcorder. 


Your kids are young only once. Don't let their —=<==== Youcanshoot by the light of just one birthday 
endearing smiles become a memory that wee /—___. candle. What more could you wish for? 
time erases. Hold on to birthdays, vacations, =. Simply connect OmniMovie to your TV and 
anniversaries, allthose special moments ~_. -__ watch those special moments instantly. 
WolURu lala (okt \ V0) 4 sa And because it uses VHS tapes, the 
This new Panasonic OmniMovie | j video standard, there are thousands of 
amcorder PV-300 is a lightweight video " A prerecorded movies available. So you 
@amera and VHS recorder all in one. , . can watch the best of the silver screen 


SME TeW-laler=ve Mlunr-\e)lare Mm Cclevalae) (eve )aes 
Seueestate CCD microchips—that 
Semoapiure the sparkle in your kids 
Buanitic faces. To be sure those ; 
feeuna moments won't escape you, SRN TSS = 
[mmviovie focuses and adjusts to changing Panasonic. 


igen aulomatically. It even records in low light. just slightly ahead of our time. 


@ right on your TV screen. 
Led, You can't stop time from passing. 
a But you can hold on to your great times 


forever. With Panasonic OmniMovie. 
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The Pros Who Play the Name Game 





Business is brisk for corporate-identity consultants 


ost entrepreneurs dream of making a 

name for themselves, but others as- 
pire only to make names—for someone 
else. That is the mission of a coterie of cor- 
porate-identity consultants who create 
names for new companies and products. 
Anspach Grossman Portugal, a New York 
City consulting firm, oversaw 
Libbey-Owens-Ford’s meta- 
morphosis into Trinova, 
and suggested Consolidated 
Foods adopt the tastier name 
of Sara Lee Corp. Siegel & 
Gale, another New York 
company, persuaded United 
States Steel to transform itself 
into USX. San Francisco- 
based NameLab christened 
Nissan’s Sentra car and Hon- 
da’s luxury Acura model. 

Business is brisk for 
these consultants as a result 
of the recent rash of merg- 
ers, acquisitions and spin- 
offs. Says Joel Portugal, a 
partner at Anspach Gross- 
man: “Industry is in a state 
of flux, and that means busi- 
ness for us.” When Bank of 
Virginia merged with Maryland’s Union 
Trust Bancorp, Anspach Grossman sug- 
gested the name Signet for the combined 
company. 

An estimated 1,230 companies will 
take on new names this year, up some 
15% from 1985. About one-quarter of 
these firms turn to an outside agency 
for help in forging their new identities. 
The name consultants will take in 


& 


Bank of Virginia 





around $250 million in revenues in 


1986, in contrast to about $200 million 
last year. Consulting firms can earn 
fees of up to $500,000 and, in rare in- 
stances, $1 million for suggesting a new 
name, logo and packaging. It typically 
takes a consultant between six and 






Ford 


The original logos, left, and Anspach Grossman Portugal's new versions 


eight weeks to come up with a new 
name, which is usually test marketed 
before it is adopted. 

The most powerful tool of the name- 
changing trade is the computer, which 
can generate thousands of suggestions in 
minutes. For example, Interbrand, a Lon- 
don firm with U.S. headquarters in Man- 
hattan, instructed its computer to create 
words siarting with p and containing a 





double z. The computer came up with sev- 
eral hundred possibilities, including 
Priazzo, now a best-selling pizza dish sold 
by the Pizza Hut chain. When Interna- 
tional Harvester decided it needed a new 
image, Anspach Grossman asked its com- 
puter to reel off names that suggested a | 
“leader” with “direction and focus.” 
Presto. Out popped “navigate” and “star,” 
which were then combined to form 
Navistar. 

Hiring a consultant, though, is no 
guarantee that a new company name will 
be either unique or appro- 
priate. Siegel & Gale gave 
US. Steel a list of possible 
new names for the steel con- 
glomerate, including USX, 
Maxus and Amcor. USX 
was chosen before the man- 
ufacturer discovered that 
the name had already been 
adopted by USX Tele- 
centers, a California-based 
distributor of telephone sys- 
tems, which subsequently 
filed a $50 million trade- 
mark-infringement lawsuit 
against the steel company. 
After Houston Natural Gas 
merged with InterNorth in 
July 1985, Lippincott & 
Margulies, a New York 
City-based firm, came up 
with the name Enteron. As 
it happened, enteron is another word for 
the human digestive system. Randal 
Blauvelt, a spokesman for the new 
company, recalls that the coincidence 
was especially unfortunate for a manufac- 
turer of natural gas. Says he: “It was 
nonstop joking. But we lived through it.” 
And decided to shorten the name to 
Enron, —By Barbara Rudolph. Reported by 
Thomas McCarroll/New York 








How’s That Again? 


ave you ever been to a Valium picnic? Or been guilty of 
scoodling? Or yearned for warm fuzzies? If those terms 
are totally bewildering, you may want to take a crash course 
in “biz speak,” the increasingly colorful, and some- 
times off-color, language of the business world. 
The vivid vocabulary that bounces around corpo- 
rate corridors has been collected and codi- 
fied by Journalist Rachel S. Epstein and 
Nina Liebman, an industrial-development spe- 
cialist for the New York State department of 
commerce, in their new book Biz Speak: A Dic- 
tionary of Business Terms, Slang and Jargon 
(Franklin Watts; $17.95). This handy compendium re- 
veals, for example, that a Valium picnic is a slow day on the 
stock market, warm fuzzies are praise from the boss, and 
scoodling is actually unauthorized duplication of prerecord- 
ed music. Socks and stocks is the nick- 
name for nonbanking companies 
like Sears that offer financial ser- 
vices. Daddy Mac is not a new kind 
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of hamburger but rather a shared-equity . 
mortgage in which parents become co- W Fl 
owners of their children’s home. Mis- arm 1LNGS 
sionary selling is trying to unload products to 
consumers who may never have seen them before. 
New uses of old words are bubbling up in almost every 
sector of American business. Wall Streeters 
talk about fallen angels (out-of-favor stocks 
at bargain prices), shark repellants (strate- 
gies used by companies to ward off takeover 
attempts) and fill or kill (an order to a broker 
that must be canceled if it cannot be completely and im- 
mediately executed). Management experts speak of 
skunk costs (money that cannot be recouped when a project 
is aborted), tin cupping (when one corporate division begs 
for management support) and deadheading (bypassing a se- 
nior employee in order to promote someone more junior). 
Computer aficionados complain about vaporware (software 
that has been announced but not yet produced). Advertisers 
refer disparagingly to white bread (consumers with 
bland tastes). And all business executives try to 
avoid a Mickey Mouse. That’s a major effort that 
produces paltry results. 
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NON-STOP 
COAST TO COAST. 








On election night, only one coast to coast. Join Dan Rather, andthe CBS News Election '86 


network news organization Bill Moyers, Bob Schieffer, team for complete returns 
will present non-stop election Lesley Stahl, Mike Wallace, from the Senate, gubernato- 
coverage of key races from Bruce Morton, Charles Kuralt rial and House races. 


ELECTION NIGHT 


Tuesday, November 4th on the CBS Television Network. {T) S TTY iN 
Check local listings for time and channel fl Dd) yi d b 











Business Notes 








An Early- 
Morning Truce 


At 3:30 a.m. last Wednesday, 
an exhausted Rilwanu Luk- 
man, the Nigerian Oil Min- 
ister and president of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries, emerged 
from a conference room at Ge- 
neva’s Intercontinental Hotel 
to announce that the cartel had 
ended its longest meeting ever. 
After 17 days of bitter wran- 
gling, OPEC had agreed to re- 
new its two-month-old pact to 
keep oil production down in an 
effort to push up prices. The 
group intends to hold daily 
output to 17 million bbl. a day, 
up only slightly from the cur- 
rent 16.8 million bbl. a day. 

At the start of the fractious 
meeting it seemed that any 
agreement might be scuttled 
by Kuwaiti Oil Minister Ali 
Khalifa Al-Sabah and his Sau- 
di Arabian counterpart Sheik 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani. Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia, OPEC’s two 
richest members, had insisted 
on bolstering their production 
by some 10%. In the end, Saudi 
Arabia accepted no increase 
for itself and instead offered to 
donate its share of the 200,000 
bbl.-a-day production hike to 
Kuwait. 

But the temporary pact, 
which holds only through the 
end of the year, did not impress 
oil traders. After the an- 
nouncement, the price of a bar- 
rel of West Texas Intermediate 
Crude fell from $15.19 to close 





Saudi Oil Minister Yamani 


Greeting anew audience at the Great Wall of China 


the week at $15.02. OPEC must 
meet again in December to set 
1987 production levels, and 
many analysts think the cur- 
rent agreement may collapse, 
perhaps sending the price of oil 
back below $10 per bbl. 


MUSIC 


A Record 
Born to Run 


| Fans of Bruce Springsteen's 
unique brand of hard-driving, 
foot-stomping rock ‘n’ roll 
have long lamented that re- 
cordings of his live perfor- 
mances have been available 
only in illegal, bootlegged edi- 
tions. On Nov. 10 that will 
change, when Columbia Rec- 
ords releases a five-record 
boxed set called Bruce Spring- 
steen and the E Street Band 
Live, 1975-85. This three-hour- 
plus compendium of concert 
excerpts by the “Boss” is ex- 
pected to retail for between 
$25 and $30. Columbia plans 
an initial shipment of about 1.7 
million copies 

The new album could con- 
ceivably outsell Springsteen’s 
classic Born in the U.S.A. 
| which has sold about 20 mil- 
lion copies, but may not catch 
Michael Jackson's Thriller (35 
million copies). Even so, the 
price of the Springsteen pack- 
age is more than three times 
what Thriller costs (about $8), 
and thus the Boss’s live record- 
ings could easily generate more 
revenue than any other prod- 
| uct in music history, 
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ECONOMY 


On the 
Move Again 


The U.S. economy seemed to 
rejuvenate itself during the 
third quarter. The Commerce 
Department reported last 
week that the gross national 
product grew at the respect- 
able annual rate of 2.4% for 
the three months ending with 
September. The sharp im- 
provement over the all but life- 
less .6% growth in GNP that 
was posted during the second 
quarter at least momentarily 
quieted fears of a downturn. 
Says Walter Heller, a professor 
of economics at the University 
of Minnesota: “There is no re- 
cession in sight.” 

The comeback was fueled 
by a $42 billion increase in 
consumer spending, largely as 
a result of a surge in auto sales. 
But that boom may prove to be 
short-lived. Many consumers 
raced into car showrooms in 
response to a barrage of cut- 
rate financing deals, which 
will soon expire. Others are de- 
ciding that it makes sense to 
buy a car this year so they can 
write off the entire sales tax, 
which will not be possible in 
1987 under the new tax law 

Another factor causing un- 
certainty is the ever growing 
federal budget deficit. Last 
week the Administration re- 
ported that the deficit for the 
fiscal year that ended Sept. 30 
will hit a record $220.7 billion, 
which is some $8 billion above 
last year’s level. Efforts to re- 





The “Boss” lets loose some foot-stomping rock 'n’ roll 


| the popular Disney characters 
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duce the deficit next year by 
curbing federal spending could 
stunt economic growth in the 
short run. 


Mickey Mouse 
In Mandarin 


In Mandarin their names will 
be pronounced “Mi-lao-shu” 
and “Tang-lao-ya,” but the 
saucer ears and orange bill will 
show them unmistakably to be 


Mickey Mouse and Donald 
Duck. Beginning this week, 
at 6:30 every Sunday evening, 
the 30-minute “Mickey and 
Donald” animated cartoon 
show will be broadcast on 
China Central Television 
Network, dubbed in Manda- 
rin. In Peking last week, 
Disney officials announced 
that the company would pro- 
vide the Chinese network with 
104 episodes over the next two 
years. Disney will give the net- 
work the show in exchange for 
selling two minutes of com- 
mercial time per program, 
worth about $20,000 a minute. 
Some 30 million people are 
expected to tune in each 
week. 

But the real draw for Dis- 
ney is a potentially huge mar- 
ket for the 8,000-odd different 
consumer products that the 
entertainment conglomerate 
sells. Among them: the Mickey 
Mouse Disco album, Gummi 
Bears toys and Pinocchio ce- 
ramic miniatures. 
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| — Medicine 


Viruses 


AIDS research spurs new interest in some ancient enemies 


COVER STORIES 








Viruses (blue dots) attack ahelper T cell, acrucial part of the immune system. Invading the cell, the virus commandeers 
its machinery, making it begin producing viruses. This eventually destroys the cell, weakening the immune system 
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The invader is tiny, about 
3 one sixteen-thousandth the 
size of the head of a pin 
a4 It consists basically of a 
double-layered shell or en- 
velope full of proteins, sur- 
s rounding a bit of ribonucle- 
q ic acid (RNA). the single- 
stranded genetic molecule, and often 
enters the bloodstream of its victim after 
sexual contact. It is an AIDS virus, and its 
intrusion does not go unnoticed. Scouts of 
the body’s immune system, large cells 
called macrophages, sense the presence of 
the diminutive foreigner and promptly 
alert the immune system. It begins to mo- 
bilize an array of cells that, among other 
things, produce antibodies to deal with 
the threat 
Single-mindedly, the AIDS virus ig- 
nores many of the blood cells in its path 
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evades the rapidly advancing defenders 
and homes in on the master coordinator 
of the immune system, a helper T cell. On 
the surface of that cell, it finds a receptor 
into which one of its envelope proteins fits 
perfectly, like a key into a lock. Docking 
with the cell, the virus penetrates the cell 
membrane and is stripped of its protective 
shell in the process. Within half an hour 
the strand of RNA and an enzyme the vi- 
rus carries with it are floating in the cyto- 
plasm, the fluid interior of the cell 

Now a remarkable transformation 
takes place. With the help of the enzyme 
the naked AIDS virus converts its RNA Into 
double-stranded deoxyribonucleic acid 
(DNA), the master molecule of life. The 
molecule then penetrates the cell nucleus, 
inserts itself into a chromosome and takes 
over part of the cellular machinery, di- 
recting it to produce more AIDS viruses 
Eventually, overcome by 
its alien product, the cell 
swells and dies, releasing 


one form of human cancer and are prime 
suspects in several other kinds of malig 
nancies. Just last week Dr. Robert Gallo 
of the National Cancer Institute in Be- 
thesda, Md., announced that he and his 
team had isolated a new virus that may 
cause certain kinds of lymphoma and 
may even play a role in a chronic fatigue 
illness that seems to strike adults. One 
prominent virologist, Dr. William Hasel- 
tine of Harvard’s Dana-Farber Cancer 
Institute, ventures that “at least 25% of 
human cancers are caused by viruses.” Vi 
ruses may even initiate so-called autoim 
mune diseases by tricking the immune 
system into altacking its own body tissue 
For all their malevolence and 
chief, viruses may have played an impor- 
tant, perhaps crucial, role in evolution 
And now, as recombinant DNA technol 
ogy advances, molecular 


mis 


biologists are 
engineering viruses that 
may soon benefit rather 
than devastate humans 


a flood of new viruses to 
attack other cells, includ- 
ing more helper T cells 


“Cancer arises 
from a number 
of insults to 


Stripped of their 
harmful genes, viruses 
are becoming the stuff of 


and macrophages. The 
immune system, deprived 
of a crucial number of 
those vital T cells, is un- 
able to direct the fight 
against infection. A host 
of opportunistic diseases, 
normally warded off by a 
healthy immune system, 
attacks the body. Gradu- 
ally weakened by the on- 
slaught, the AIDS vic- 
tim dies, sometimes in 
months, but almost always within a few | 
years of the first symptoms. By last week 
this appalling scenario had been played 
out to its fatal conclusion in some 15,000 
Americans. Another 11,500 were under 
assault, showing the telltale symptoms of 
the disease, and from | million to 2 mil 
lion others harbored the virus, vulnerable 
atany time toa final, all-out attack 

Viruses 

The word comes from the Latin for 
slimy liquid, stench, poison—and the con- 
notation is appropriate, not only for the 
AIDS virus but for the untold number of 
other varieties that have been preying on 
animals and plants since long before 
Homo sapiens appeared on earth. Indeed 
the current AIDS epidemic is a grim re- 
minder that these infinitesimal, bizarre 
creatures may be mankind's deadliest en 
emy. And scientists are warning that a 
perennial viral threat, the upcoming flu 
season, could be far more dangerous 
than usual—more evidence that these 
tiny foes are responsible for a large share 
of human suffering 

In addition to causing AIDS and flu, vi- 
ruses have brought the scourges of small- 
pox, yellow fever and polio. They bear re- 
sponsibility for many of the familiar 
rashes of youth—chicken pox, measles 
rubella—as well as such disparate disor 
ders as the common cold, gastroenteritis, 
herpes. shingles, warts and mononucleo 
sis. Viruses are known to cause at least 


the DNA. 
Viruses are 
one insult. 
They start 
the process 
rolling.” 


safe and potent vaccines 
And within the next few 
years, scientists hope to 
gain federal approval to 
conduct gene therapy 
Their goal: the use of vi- 
ruses as “vectors lo car- 
ry healthy genes to the 
chromosomes of people 
with genetic diseases 
genes that may perma- 
nently cure them 

Mankind has long 
been familiar with the ravages of viruses 
if not the creatures themselves. Dried pus 
tules on the mummified face of Ramses V 
testify to the fact that smallpox killed 
even the mighty in Egypt 3,000 years ago 
In the 16th century, Spanish conquista- 
dors may have unknowingly used viruses 
in a primitive form of germ warfare: they 
apparently supplied their intended vic- 
tims, the Aztecs and the Incas, with blan 
kets taken from houses with smallpox in 
Europe. Viruses helped cause a fiscal cri 
sis in 17th century Holland, where infec 
tions of tulip bulbs produced a new variety 
of the flower with spectacular, rippling 
patterns of color. The government was 
unable to control the resulting specula- 
tion, which threatened the economy be- 
fore tulipomania became known 
died down 


as it 


though the agents of all these in 
fections remained a mystery 
first safe vaccine against a viral 


the 


disease was developed in the 18th 
century by Edward Jenner, a doctor in ru 
ral England. Jenner noticed that farm 
hands who contracted cowpox, a mild dis 
ease related to smallpox, did not develop 
the more deadly disease. In 1798 he in- 
oculated a boy with material from a milk- 
maid's cowpox sore, then demonstrated 
that the lad had developed immunity to 
smallpox 
It was not until the late 19th century 
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the “golden age of bacteriology,” that sci- 
entists began to suspect the existence of 
some kind of infectious agents even small- 
er than the bacteria that were clearly visi- 
ble through their microscopes. 

Contaminated liquids that had been 
passed through porcelain filters designed 
to purify laboratory solutions and capable 
of blocking the passage of the smallest 
known bacteria were still able to infect 
both plants and test animals. However, 
careful microscopic scrutiny of the fil- 
tered liquids failed to reveal the “filterable 
agents” that caused the diseases. Also, un- 
like bacteria, these agents could appar- 
ently not be grown in culture dishes, 
where scientists hoped they might form 
colonies large enough to be seen with the 
naked eye. The source of such 
diseases as mumps, smallpox, 
yellow fever, rabies and dengue 
remained a mystery. And yet, 
wrote frustrated Bacteriologist 
William Henry Welch in 1894, 
“these are the most typically 
contagious diseases, which it 
might have been supposed 
would be the first to unlock 
their secrets.” 

One clue to the activity of 
viruses emerged during World 
War I, when a British and a 
French scientist independently 
noticed the appearance of clear 
circular spots in laboratory cul- 
tures grown over with bacteria. 
When material from a clear 
spot was applied to a different 
location in the bacteria culture, 
another circular area devoid of 
bacteria soon appeared. Félix 
d’Herelle, the French bacteri- 
ologist, thought he knew why. 
“What caused my clear spots,” 
he wrote, “was in fact an invisi- 
ble microbe, a filterable virus, 
but a virus parasitic on bacte- 
ria.” D’Hérelle named the un- 
seen bug a bacteriophage (from 





landing modules. The flu virus looks like 
the head of a Roman mace, with spikes 
protruding in all directions; herpes viruses 
are spherical, as is the AIDS variety. What- 
ever their shape, all viruses have some- 
thing in common. They are models of bio- 
logical minimalism. consisting simply ofa 
core of genetic material—either a DNA or 
RNA molecule—and a protective envelope 
made of proteins (most varieties have a 
double coat, the outer one consisting ei- 
ther of another protein shell, or of pro- 
teins and lipids, fatty substances similar to 
those in a cell membrane). “There’s no 
waste in a virus,” says Dr. Stephen Straus 
of the National Institutes of Health (NIH). 
“Every piece is there for a reason. It’s a 
magnificent little structure.” 
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the Greek phage, to devour). : a bine 
While some of the proper- Edward Jenner administering the first safe smallpox vaccination 





ties of viruses were becoming 
evident in the 1920s, no one had 
yel seen one; on the average, scientists 
now know, viruses are ten to 100 times as 
small as the typical bacterium, and in fact 
far smaller than the wavelength of visible 
light. That makes them too diminutive to 
be seen with the most powerful optical 
microscopes. But in 1931 the invention of 
the electron microscope—for which Ger- 
man Physicist Ernst Ruska finally won 
the Nobel Prize this year—broke the light 
barrier. The new instrument—along with 
a technique called X-ray crystallography 
(in which X rays are diffracted through 
crystallized virus particles to reveal their 
molecular structure)—at last provided a 
view of the bizarre and startling world of 
the tiny creatures. 

Some viruses, like the ones that cause 
the common cold, look vaguely like soccer 
balls: round with a surface of bumpy tri- 
angular facets. Others, particularly the 
larger bacteriophages, resemble lunar 
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Admiration for a magnificent little structure. 


Unlike any other known creature, the 
virus occupies a strange netherworld 
somewhere between living and inanimate 
objects. While made up of protein and ge- 
netic material, it lacks the cell structures 
common to all life. And unlike true life- 
forms, it does not need and cannot metab- 
olize nutrients, does not grow, and cannot 
replicate without the help of its host. Says 
David Baltimore, head of the Whitehead 
Institute in Cambridge, Mass.: “Viruses 
are the most extreme form of parasite.” 
Anthony Faras, director of the Institute of 
Human Genetics at the University of 
Minnesota, emphasizes the virus’ utmost 
dependence on its host. “Put a virus in a 
test tube,” he says, “and it can’t do any- 
thing. It can’t even make copies of itself.” 

To circumvent its shortcomings the 
virus must commandeer the protein-mak- 
ing facilities and cellular power plants of 
its host. It does so by staging a genetic 








coup, either inserting its genes into the 
DNA of the host cell—as the AIDS virus 
does—or establishing a floating com- 
mand center either in the nucleus or the 
cytoplasm. Once activated, the viral genes 
order the cell to begin producing more vi- 
ruses, carbon copies of the original invad- 
er (see chart). 

In general, viruses are particular in 
choosing their hosts. Though some, in- 
cluding the rabies and flu viruses, are ca- 
pable of infecting both animals and man, 
most favor not just a single species but a | 
limited number of cell types within that 
species. “If it’s AIDS, it commonly goes to 
the T cells,” says Dr. Bernard Fields, 
chairman of the department of microbiol- 
ogy and molecular genetics at Harvard. 
“If it’s polio, it goes to certain 
subsets of nerve cells in the spi- 
nal cord. If it’s hepatitis, it goes 
to the liver.” Until recently the 
; virus’ ability to discriminate 
mystified researchers. How, af- 
ter all, does a rabies virus, en- 
tering the muscle tissue through 
a dog bite in the leg, know how 
to find its way along the nerves 
to particular cells in the brain? 
The answer lies in the configu- 
rations of both the invader and | 
the cell it targets. The rabies 
virus carries a protein on its 
envelope shaped in such a way 
that it meshes precisely with 
another protein, or receptor, 
found on the surface of certain 
brain cells, just as AIDS virus 
surface proteins fit helper T cell 
receptors. 

Nature did not provide 
these docking sites for the con- 
venience of viruses; they serve 
as receptors for hormones and 
other substances vital to the 
workings of the cell. It is the pe- 
culiar genius of viruses that 
they have mutated and evolved 
protein shapes that enable 
them to use these receptors as 
ports of call. Once the virus has 
docked, it is taken in as if it 
were a valued visitor. “This is a 
lovely event,” says Harvard Biochemist 
Stephen Harrison admiringly. “The virus 
gets taken into [the cell], and pow/—the 
genes of the virus are dumped into the cy- | 
toplasm.”’ In the typical acute infection, 
like the common cold or the flu, those 
genes go straight to work, producing pro- 
teins that eventually take over and retool 
the cell machinery to make viruses. 

The response to acute infection is also 
immediate. Like a fire, the incipient in- 
fection sets off alarms that alert the im- 
mune system to bring out its defensive 
weapons. It is an awesome arsenal. First, 
natural killer cells and the Pac-man-like 
macrophages rush to the scene to gobble 
up infected cells. After about a week, if 
this first-tier defense fails to control the 
threat, says Fields, “you bring out the 
guided missiles.” These are antibodies— 
produced by B cells upon the order of 
helper T cells—that are custom-designed 
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The virus consists of a small number of genes (made of 
DNA or RNA) encased in a protective coat of protein. Many 
small viruses are built in the form of an icosahedron, 
which has 20 triangular facets. Spikes protruding from its 
outer surface help the virus recognize and attach to a cell. 
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LIFE CYCLE The virus attaches itself to 
specific sites on the cell’s 
surface. It is then enveloped 

by a section of the cell’s 
membrane and drawn inside. 
Some varieties use other 
methods of entry. 
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The viruses can 
~. escape from the cell in 
several ways. Two of 
J these are A) bursting 

out of the cell, killing it 
inthe process, or B) 
| budding out of the cell. 
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to home in on certain antigens, dis- 
tinctively shaped proteins that 
characterize a particular type of vi 
rus, and destroy the enemy or ren- 
der it harmless 

Although acute infections like 
influenza kill thousands each year 
most people defeat their tiny at- 
tackers. Still, they may suffer while 
the battle is being waged. Indeed 
many of the typical symptoms of 
infection—fever, chills itchy 
rashes, localized swelling—are due 
less to the virus than to the vigor- 
ous aclivily of the immune system 
However, once the body has creat- 
ed a population of antibody-pro 
ducing B cells designed to combat 
a specific virus, immunity to that 
virus often lasts for decades, o1 
even a lifetime. Then why does the 
common cold return again and 
again? One reason, scientists ex 
plain, is that colds can be caused 
by any one of hundreds of strains 
of bugs, most of them belonging to 
a group called the rhinovirus. A 
new cold can be brought on by a 
strain the immune system has not 
previously encountered 

Other viruses are responsible 
for longer-lasting effects. In 
called latent infections, the viral 
genes lie low, becoming active only 
intermittently, but throughout a 
lifetime. Herpes simplex (HSV), for 
example, makes its presence felt 
either in the form of genital lesions (usual- 
ly caused by HSV-2) 
around the mouth (usually HSV-1), and 
comes under immediate attack by the im- 
mune system, which most of the time wins 
the battle 

But not the war. For between attacks 
the latent herpes viruses hide out in the 
nerve centers, or ganglia. There they are 
so quiescent, expressing only five to ten of 
their 70 genes, that the immune system 
fails to detect them. Occasionally, for rea- 
sons that are poorly understood but that 
usually involve stress, fatigue, sexual ac- 
tivity and even sunburn, the immune sys- 
tem can no longer keep the hibernating 
viruses in check; they awaken, reproduce 
and head for the skin. “As long as the vi 
rus remains latent in the ganglia, it re- 
mains shielded,” says Bernard Roizman 
a leading herpes researcher at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. As a result, no permanent 
cure for herpes exists, and none is in sight 

Latency is a characteristic common to 
all members of the troublesome herpes 
family. Herpes which causes 
chicken pox, hides in nerve 
where no drug or antibody can 
Years after the pox attack 
usually in middle or old age, zoster 
can sneak out and cause excruciating 
attacks of shingles. The Epstein-Barr 
virus, a herpes family member that causes 
infectious mononucleosis, follows a simi- 
lar strategy, though its hiding place is 
not in the nerves but in the B cells, the 
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very cells that make antibodies to viruses 
In contrast to the dormant staying 
power of herpes viruses, the persistent 
1epatitis B virus can linger in the liver for 
decades while continuing to multiply 
Those who are infected as infants, as 
many newborns in China, Southeast Asia 
and Africa are, almost always become 
lifelong carriers. “The virus doesn’t do 
much damage for a long time,” says Jesse 
Summers of the Fox Chase Cancer Center 
in Philadelphia, “but then, after 20 or 30 
years, chronic liver problems develop.’ 
Papillomaviruses, which cause warts 
may also take up permanent residence in 
the body, biding their time in skin cells 


ome DNA viruses become inactive 
and escape detection by the host's 
immune system by insinuating 
their genetic material into the 
DNA of the host cell. A retrovirus, howev- 
er, must first use its enzyme called reverse 
transcriptase to convert its RNA into a 


DNA molecule, which can then insert itself 


into the cell’s DNA and order the cellular 
machinery to begin producing more retro- 
viruses. Or it can remain dormant and in- 
visible to the immune system, awaiting 
some signal to begin causing trouble. Hid- 
den in the cell's DNA, says David Balti- 
more, who shared a Nobel Prize for the 
discovery of reverse transcriptase, the vi- 
ruses “have found the perfect niche.” 
Many of these chronic viruses are now 
being linked to cancer. A landmark study 





A virus that attacks 
and destroys bacteria 


conducted in Taiwan between 
1975 and 1978 by Dr. R. Palmer 
Beasley, now at the University of 
California, San Francisco, found 
a striking connection between 
chronic hepatitis B infection and 
liver cancer, a leading killer in the 
Third World. “Someone infected 
with hepatitis B has 100 times the 
normal risk of developing liver 
cancer,” says Beasley, “and that’s 
being conservative.” The Epstein- 
Barr virus has been associated with 
a couple of types of cancer. In Cen- 
tral Africa and New Guinea, it has 
been linked to Burkitt's lympho- 
ma, an immune-cell cancer that 
primarily strikes children. In 
southern China, the virus plays a 
role in nasopharyngeal carcinoma 
a malignancy of the nose and 
throat that afflicts more than 
50,000 people a year. Retroviruses 
are known to cause cancer in a 
wide range of animals, from mice 
to chickens. In the early 1980s, Dr 
Robert Gallo and his co-workers, 
as well as a group of Japanese re- 
searchers, showed for the first time 
that a retrovirus is responsible for 
cancer in humans. The culprit is 
now called human T-cell lympho- 
tropic virus, type | (HTLV-1), 
which causes a rare and extremely 
aggressive adult leukemia that oc- 
curs mainly in the southern islands 
of Japan and parts of Central Afri- 
ca and the Caribbean 

Recent research also shows a link be- 
tween papillomavirus and cervical can- 
cer, which annually strikes 15,000 women 
in the U.S. The human papillomavirus 
(HPV) family is a large one, including 46 


















types capable of causing everything from 
common plantar warts (HPV-1 and 4) to 
choking growths in the throat (HPV-11) to 
a bizarre warty rash found almost exclu- 
sively on the hands of butchers and meat 
handlers (HPV-7). So far, six types of HPV, 
all responsible for benign genital lesions, 
have also been associated with malignant 
cervical growths. Says Dr. Harald zur 
Hausen of the German Cancer Research 
Center in Heidelberg: “At least 80% of all 
cervical cancers are linked to papilloma.” 

But infection with these viruses does 
not always lead to malignant growth. In 
fact, that happens infrequently. Explains 
M.L.T. Biologist Nancy Hopkins: “Cancer 
arises from a number of insults to the DNA 
Viruses are one insult. They start the pro- 
cess rolling.” Years usually elapse between 
infection and the development of a related 
cancer. When liver cancer strikes a hepati- 
tis carrier, for example, it generally does so 
30 to 50 years after the victim was first in- 
fected. These long delays, Zur Hausen ob- 
serves, “suggest the need for other events 
besides infection to occur in order to pro- 
gress to cancer.” 

Several such events or “co-factors” 
have been suggested in the papilloma- 
virus—cervical cancer connection. They in- 
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clude smoking (which appears to in- 
crease risk of this cancer fourfold), 
poor hygiene and concurrent infec- 
tion with the herpes simplex virus 
type 2. Says Dr. Carlos Lopez of the 
Centers for Disease Control: “Maybe 
one virus is the instigator and the oth- 
er is the promoter.” 

A growing amount of evidence 
suggests that whenever viral infec- 
tion leads to cancer or chronic dis- 
ease, some sort of breakdown or 
weakness of the immune system 
plays a contributing role. For in- 
stance, organ-transplant patients 
whose immune systems have been 
suppressed by antirejection drugs 
have a greatly increased risk of de- 
veloping virus-related malignancies. 
“There is a very intimate relation- 
ship between viruses and immunity,” 
says Dr. Thomas Merigan of Stanford's 
school of medicine. “If our immunity is a 
little deficient for one reason or another, 
then we are more likely to have progres- 
sive disease.” 

This may be true of AIDS. One of the 
great mysteries surrounding the disease is 
why only some of those infected get sick 
while others have carried the virus in 
their cells for several years and have so far 
remained healthy. Dr. Jay Levy, an AIDS 
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genital sores 





researcher at the University of California, 
San Francisco, cites the possible role of 
other infections, use of drugs, poor nutri- 
tion, stress and lack of sleep, any of which 
may weaken the immune system. “If the 
person’s immune system is not compro- 
mised by such events,” he says, “I believe 
they will be able to fight off the virus and 
not develop the disease.” 

Other researchers have their doubts. 
They point out that although the immune 


_ 
The cause of facial and 


| antibodies to the virus, the antibod- 
ies do not seem to halt the progres- 
sion of the disease. There are several 
= apparent explanations: 

1) The virus can avoid detection 
by hiding inside a cell's DNA. It also 
can spread from cell to cell without 
ever entering the bloodstream; it 
does so, in part, by causing cells to 
fuse together. Thus, says Microbiol- 
ogist Ashley Haase of the University 
of Minnesota, “even if you have 


the blood, they won't be able to de- 
stroy the infection.” 
2) The AIDS virus is present in 


even in the case of a full-blown in- 
fection, and thus makes a difficult 
target. (The small quantities may 
also help explain why AIDS is not especial- 
ly contagious and spreads only by inti- 
mate contact.) 

3) The AIDS virus reproduces and mu- 
tates at a much faster rate than most other 
viruses, frequently changing the structure of 
its surface antigens, the protein markers on 
itsenvelope. By the time the immune system 
has produced an antibody that recognizes 
and goes after a particular antigen, the anti- 
gen may have changed beyond recognition. 


systems of most AIDS victims make 


antibodies to the virus circulating in | 








A Contagious Cancer? 


A: first it sounded like a macabre coincidence, Within 
three days in March 1983, two California cousins learned 
from their doctors that they had non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma, 
a cancer of the immune system. One month earlier, a sister- 
in-law of one of them, living in Washington, had received the 
same diagnosis. The family was stunned. What could be 
causing their unbelievable misfortune? 

In Georgia, a few months later, when the married 
daughter of one of the victims discovered that she too had the 
malignancy, the family could not avoid what had earlier 
seemed an illogical, incredible conclusion: four of them had 
“caught” cancer from a 63-year-old South African aunt who 
in 1982 had crisscrossed the U.S., visiting her late husband’s 
relatives. 

Family members, who have requested anonymity, re- 
called that the aunt had suffered from a severe sore throat 
during her tour and wondered if she had somehow passed 
along an infection that caused cancer. Poring 
over medical books in local libraries, they found 
no reference to a viral cause of non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma. Instead, they came upon another 
cancer of immune-system cells, Burkitt’s lym- 
phoma, which afflicts black African children 
and is strongly associated with infection by the 
Epstein-Barr virus. Even though the stricken 
family is white, says the Georgia victim, “it was 
the only viral-caused cancer that we could find. 
Because of that and because of where our visitor 
came from, we started making the connection.” 

Confronting their doctors, the victims asked 
if they might have Burkitt’s lymphoma, caught 
from their visiting aunt. A typical reaction, says 
the Georgian, was “ ‘Don’t you ever say any- 
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thing like that. If you came into my office and said that can- 
cer is contagious, it would empty out.’ ” In desperation, a 
family member called Dr. Seymour Grufferman, a cancer 
epidemiologist at Duke University Medical Center, ex- 
plained the contagion idea and sent him biopsy slides of the 
victims’ tumors. 

Grufferman too was skeptical—until examination of the 
slides showed that one patient indeed had Burkitt’s lympho- 
ma. With Dr. Joseph Pagano, a cancer virologist at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, he promptly 
launched an investigation. Soon, Pagano recalls, “we realized 
that a virus was a more likely explanation than any other.” 

The two researchers found that the aunt had become ill 
just before she left Africa and that blood samples from four 
of the twelve Americans she visited showed signs of recent 
Epstein-Barr virus infection. Genetic causes were ruled out 
because not all the victims were blood relations. Says Gruf- 
ferman: “This is one of the best-documented cancer clusters 
worldwide, but it’s difficult to investigate.” 

One of the difficulties is the mixed signal provided by 
the viral evidence. Signs of Epstein-Barr infec- 
tion were found in one family member with 
non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma but were absent in 
two of the other cancer victims (the fourth died 
before testing was done). Was some other virus, 
still undiscovered, responsible for the familial 
outbreak? 

While Grufferman and Pagano search for a 
new virus, the afflicted family is living on edge. 
A second of the four victims has died, but two 
are in remission. “In the back of our minds is the 
question of whether or not we are carriers,” says 
one. “If they can find out what triggered me,” 
she says, “maybe we can protect my children as 
well as Joe Blow. I just wouldn't want anyone to 
go through what we went through.” 
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| and helps speed the passage of the nerve 


| strikes some ten to 14 days after the mea- 


4) As its “ultimate weapon,” notes 
Immunologist Elaine DeFreitas of Phil- 
the virus 
thrives in helper T cells and macro- 
phages, “the very cells that are sent to 
destroy it.” 

Viruses have even been implicated in 
such autoimmune diseases as insulin-de- 
pendent diabetes, rheumatoid arthritis 
and multiple sclerosis. In these disorders, 
the immune system appears to be con- 
fused and attacks body tissue as well as 
foreign invaders. How might a virus pro- 
voke the immune system to attack its own 





these diseases, some researchers suspect 
that a mysterious, entirely different infec- 
tious agent is involved. 

Viruses are not all bad news. Despite 
the woes that they have brought, they 
probably have contributed more to human- 
ity than just exotic varieties of Dutch tulips. 
Some scientists think the ubiquitous crea- 
tures may have an important and perhaps 
even beneficial impact on evolution. They 
suggest that by rearranging the DNA in 
chromosomes, and by transferring genes 
from one species to another, viruses can 
impart characteristics to a plant or animal 





Once the cause of great epidemics, this virus has 
nearly been eradicated in the developed world 
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body? Immunovirologist Robert Fujinami | 
of the University of California, San Diego, 
may have discovered one way. 

Fujinami has been investigating an 
autoimmune disease called acute postin- 
fectious encephalomyelitis, which occurs | 
as a complication in about one out of 
1,000 children who get measles. Like MS, 
it is a degenerative disease of the myelin 
sheath, the insulating layer that surrounds 
nerve fibers in the central nervous system 


signals. Strangely enough, the disease 


sles virus has completely disappeared. Fu- 
jinami has found that portions of the pro- 
tein component of the measles virus, in 
what is called “molecular mimicry,” 
closely resemble myelin’s basic protein. 
Thus, he suggests, “if one makes an im- 
mune response against the virus, then 
conceivably the same response could at- 
tack the central nervous system.” 

Some scientists believe that still un- 
discovered “slow viruses” are responsible 
for neurological disorders like kuru and 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease—which may 
develop decades after the victim is infect- 
ed—and perhaps for Alzheimer’s disease 
too. But because such viruses have never 





been isolated and because of the nature of 


that help it to not only survive but domi- 
nate and edge out competitors 


nd medical researchers hope 

soon to have a powerful ally in 

their campaign against viruses: 

vaccines made from genetically 
engineered viruses, At the NIH, Dr. Ber- 
nard Moss is using recombinant DNA 
techniques to convert vaccinia, a large vi- 
rus that causes cowpox, into a one-shot, 
multidisease vaccine. He plans to insert 
only the antigen-coding genes of eight to 
ten kinds of dangerous viruses into the 
DNA Of live but weakened vaccinia virus- 
es. The re-engineered vaccinia would 
then sport the antigens of the harmful vi- 
ruses, but not their ability to cause dis- 
ease. Once inoculated, it would stimulate 
the immune system into producing cells 
that could later act against infection by 
any of the harmful viruses. 

In an even more dramatic develop- 
ment, a dozen teams of scientists are 
working on techniques to use viruses for 
“gene therapy” on humans with genetic 
disorders. Using recombinant DNA tech- 
niques, they plan to make retroviruses 
harmless by removing key genes, and to 
endow the viruses with other genes—the 
ones lacking or inoperative in people with 


genetic diseases. These re-engineered 
retroviruses would be employed as vectors 
that would invade the appropriate human 
cells and insert the healthy genes correct- 
ly into the cells’ DNA. 

The first candidates for this therapy 
would be people with life-threatening he- 
reditary disorders that are caused by a sin- 
gle, known defective gene. Among the ill- 
nesses being considered for gene therapy: 
beta-thalassemia, a severe form of anemia, 
and three rare disorders caused in each 
case by a defect in a gene that orders the 
production of a single, vital protein. 





By mutating frequently, viruses like these 


bring outbreaks of flu 








Although experimental work on 
mammals is proceeding slowly, Richard 
Mulligan, who has been practicing gene 
therapy on mice at the Whitehead Insti- 
tute, is optimistic. “We are pretty damn 
close,” he says. “We have retrovirus vec- 
tors that transfer efficiently. It looks like 
we can infect the appropriate types of 
cells reasonably safely.” But, he concedes, 
he has not yet been able to induce the 
| genes to “turn on” and order the cells to 
produce the missing proteins. 

The solution, Mulligan hopes, is to at- 
tach the protein’s gene to a section of DNA 
that acts as an on-switch, or promoter, 
before implanting it in the retrovirus. In 
his experiments to date, he says, the strat- 
egy is “working fantastically,” and he ex- 
pects encouraging results within two or 
three months. 

Still, despite the viruses’ apparent po- 
tential for good, their much greater ca- 
pacity for evil has been amply demon- 
strated. Smallpox. Yellow fever. Rabies. 
Polio. And now the cruel AIDS epidemic. 
Concludes David Baltimore: “You could 
get rid of all the viruses from the world 
and the world would not be the worse for 
it.” —By Claudia Wallis. Reported by Christine 
Gorman/Park City, J. Madeleine Nash/Atlanta 





and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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he United States is now 
more dangerously de- 
pendent on foreign oil than 
at any time since 1979. A far 
more secure and reliable 
choice is electricity made in 
America from coal and nu- 
clear energy. 


Because nuclear energy replaces 
foreign oil, it has become one of 
the major pillars of U.S. energy in- 
dependence. 

Going back to the great energy 
crises of the 1970s, the price of 
foreign oil has resembled a giant, 
dizzying roller coaster ride. The 
availability of foreign oil has also 
dropped down and shot back up. 
And we don't even control the 
roller coaster—others do. 

Consider this ominous statis- 
tic: in the first half of 1986, even at 
today’s low prices, America had to 
pay over $20 billion for foreign 
oil. That's a lot of dollars leaving 
this country, adding to an already 
huge trade deficit. 


Nuclear energy 

cuts oil imports 
Clearly, the more energy we use in 
the form of electricity from coal 
and nuclear energy, the less oil we 
have to import. 

Nuclear-generated electricity 
has already saved America over two 
billion barrels of oil, with billions 
more to be saved before the tum of 
the century. That’s why it’s so im- 


More electricity 
for a growing economy 


Our economy needs plenty of new 
electrical energy to keep on grow- 
ing. Almost all of that new energy 
is coming from coal and nuclear 
electric plants. 

The truth is that nuclear en- 
ergy is an everyday fact of life in 
the U.S. It’s been generating elec- 
tricity here for nearly 30 years. 
Throughout the country are more 
than 100 nuclear plants, and they 
are our second largest source of 
electric power. As our economy 
grows, we'll need more of those 
plants to avoid even more depen- 
dence on foreign oil. 


Safe energy 
for a secure future 


Most important, nuclear energy is a 
safe, clean way to generate electric- 







co~ 


ity. U.S. nuclear plants have a whole 
series of multiple backup safety 
systems to prevent accidents. Plus 
superthick containment buildings 
designed to protect the public even 
if something goes wrong. (It's a 
“Safety in Depth” system.) 

The simple fact is this: Ameri- 
ca’s energy independence depends 
in part on America’s nuclear energy. 

For more information, write 
the U.S. Committee for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. Box 1537 (RC1), 
Ridgely, MD 21681. Please allow 
4-6 weeks for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count on 
US. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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~ Of all the viruses that have 
plagued human beings 
through the ages, few have 
cast darker shadows or 
proved more formidable 
than the one that causes ac- 
quired immunodeficiency 
q syndrome. The current 
AIDS death toll of 15,000 in the U.S, seems 
small compared with some of the scourges 
of old. But no cure or vaccine is in sight, 
and the figure is expected to rise to nearly 
180,000 in five years. By that time, pre- 
dicts U.S. Surgeon General C. Everett 
Koop, 145,000 Americans with AIDS will 
need health and other services costing be- 
tween $8 billion and $16 billion annually. 

It was against that grim background 
last week that Koop, in a dramatic report 
to the public (see box), warned that AIDS 
will spread beyond its current high-risk 
groups into the general population. He 
called for greater use of the only weapons 
currently at hand for controlling the AIDS 
epidemic: education about the disease be- 
ginning as early as the third grade and 
prevention. Koop’s report was education- 
al in itself. It was comprehensive and ac- 
curate, and its warnings were expressed in 
sexually explicit language that readers 
could not fail to understand. 

The message seemed particularly rele- 
vant in light of another AIDS disclosure 
this past week. At a symposium held by 
the Montefiore Medical Center in New 





The Toughest Virus of All 





York City, two researchers who have 
studied the widespread transmission of 
the AIDS virus among heterosexuals in 
Haiti and Africa voiced “great concern 
that a similar phenomenon could happen 
in the developed world.” Their work re- 


Acrystal of AZT, the drug that slows AIDS 


vealed that 89% of Haiti’s AIDS victims 
had apparently contracted the disease 
through heterosexual activity—more than 
double the percentage of two years ago— 
while incidence of the disease among a 
study group of African prostitutes has 


Cana drug or vaccine be found to vanquish AIDS? 
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Warren Johnson: “We haven't identified 
anything different that would set Haiti or 
Africa apart from other countries.” 

Elsewhere, growing awareness of the 
AIDS crisis was reflected in a flurry of activ- 
ity. In Los Angeles, junior high and high 
schools were conducting seminars and dis- 
tributing pamphlets as part of Mayor Tom 
Bradley’s October “‘AIDS Education 
Month.” And in Princeton, N.J., the Rob- 
ert Wood Johnson Foundation announced 
the donation of more than $17 million to 
eleven cities and counties around the coun- 
try for the care of AIDS patients. 

But in other parts of the country, un- 
warranted fears of catching AIDS through 
casual contact manifested themselves in 
the workplace and on the ballot. After 
pinning an antihomosexual slogan to the 
wall of their garage, 29 New England 
Telephone Co. technicians staged a one- 
day walkout in Needham, Mass., to pro- 
test the return to work of a colleague who 
has the disease. The AIDS victim had 


| stayed away from his job for a year, await- 


ing settlement of his $1.5 million lawsuit 
against the utility. He had charged the 
company with revealing his condition to 
his co-workers, who had then begun to 
threaten him. In California, debate con- 
tinued over Proposition 64, on the ballot 
for consideration by voters in November. 
If passed, the proposition would give 
health officials the right to quarantine all 
AIDS patients and carriers of the virus. 














A Most Explicit Report 


In the foreword to his report on AIDS, U.S. Surgeon General 
C. Everett Koop has some blunt words of advice for Ameri- 
cans: “If you are participating in activities that could expose 
you to the AIDS virus, this report could save your life.”” The Sur- 
geon General is not exaggerating, as the 36-page booklet con- 
firms in most explicit terms. Some pertinent excerpts: 


> There is now no doubt that we need sex education in schools 
and that it include information on heterosexual and homosex- 
ual relationships. The threat of AIDS should be sufficient to per- 
mit a sex education curriculum with a heavy emphasis on pre- 
vention of AIDS and other sexually transmitted diseases. 

» Although the AIDS virus is found in several body fluids, a per- 
son acquires the virus during sexual contact with an infected 
person’s blood or semen and possibly vaginal secretions ... 
Small (unseen by the naked eye) tears in the surface lining of the 
vagina or rectum may occur during insertion of the penis, fin- 
gers or other objects, thus opening an avenue for entrance of the 
virus directly into the blood stream; therefore, the AIDS virus can 
be passed from penis to rectum and vagina and vice versa with- 
out a visible tear in the tissue or the presence of blood. 


jumped nearly 18-fold since 1980. Said 
Cornell University Professor of Medicine 














> Although the initial discovery was in the homosexual com- 
munity . . . AIDS is found in heterosexual people as well. AIDS is 
not a black or white disease, AIDS is not just a male disease. 
AIDS is found in women; it is found in children. In the future 
AIDS will probably increase and spread among people who are 
not homosexual or intravenous drug abusers. 

> Unless it is possible to know with absolute certainty that nei- 
ther you nor your sexual partner is carrying the virus of AIDS, 
you must use protective behavior. Absolute certainty means not 
only that you and your partner have [had] a mutually faithful 
monogamous sexual relationship {for at least five years], but 
... that neither you nor your partner has used illegal intrave- 
nous drugs. 

» If you suspect that [your partner] has been exposed by previ- 
ous heterosexual or homosexual behavior or use of intravenous 
drugs with shared needles and syringes, a rubber (condom) 
should always be used during (start to finish) sexual intercourse 
(vagina or rectum). 

> Do not have sex with prostitutes. Infected male and female 
prostitutes are frequently also intravenous drug abusers; 
therefore, they may infect clients by sexual intercourse and 
other intravenous drug abusers by sharing their intravenous 
drug equipment. Female prostitutes also can infect their 
unborn babies. 
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Perhaps the best news for AIDS patients 
last week was that shipments of azidothy- 
midine, the experimental drug produced by 
Burroughs Wellcome Co. of Research Tri- 
angle Park, N.C., were arriving at twelve 
medical centers around the nation. The 
centers are awaiting the imminent FDA ap- 
proval of the drug for use on those whom it 
seems to help most, the 6,000 ALDS patients 
who have also suffered a recent attack of 


A Manhattan doctor informing an AIDS patient about AZT 


Pneumocystis carinii pneumonia. Interim 
results of clinical trials with AZT were so 
promising that the tests were halted in Sep- 
tember for ethical reasons, so that the drug 
would no longer be withheld from a control 
group of AIDS patients who had been re- 
ceiving Only inert placebos. AZT is also the 
first of the experimental drugs that can suc- 





cessfully penetrate to the brain, where until 


| now the virus has found refuge. 


But AZT is not a panacea for AIDS. Be- 
cause the original trials were terminated 
after only seven months, doctors cannot 
predict how long doses of the drug will 
continue to thwart the virus. They also 
warn that AZT has damaged the marrow 
of some patients’ bones and could have 
even worse long-range effects. Moreover, 


x 
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says Terry Beirn of the American Foun- 
dation for AIDS Research, “we're not talk- 
ing about cure. At the moment, I don’t 
think it’s in the lexicon.” 

No matter how effective drugs such as 
AZT and others currently being tested 
prove to be, they represent only one part 
of a three-pronged attack on AIDS. Bol- 


stered in June by $100 million in federal | 
funds, Government and industry scien- | 
tists are also scrambling to develop thera- 
pies to help rebuild immune systems dev- 
astated by the AIDS attack. “The real 
goal,” says Anthony Fauci, director of the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infec- 
tious Diseases (NIAID), should be “to si- 
multaneously suppress the virus and build 
up the immune response in the patient.” | 
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An AIDS patient in Haiti, where many heterosexuals are afflicted 


Other researchers are concentrating on 
preventing the disease, experimenting 
with vaccines designed to protect healthy 
people from infection by the virus. 

But the AIDS virus has proved a tough 
adversary. One of its troublesome traits is 
its ability to mutate rapidly, apparently 
changing the structure of its identifying 





> The risk of infection increases according to the number 
of sexual partners one has, male or female. The more partners 
you have, the greater the risk of becoming infected with the 


AIDS virus. 





transfusions. 


It is estimated that this might occur less than once in 100,000 


> Shaking hands, hugging, social kissing, crying, coughing or 
sneezing will not transmit the AIDS virus. Nor has AIDS been con- 


>» No one should shoot up drugs ... However, 
many drug users are addicted to drugs and for one 
reason or another have not changed their behav- 
ior. For these people, the only way not to get AIDS 
is to use a clean, previously unused needle, sy- 
ringe or any other implement [for injection]. 

> Almost all babies with AIDS have been born to 
women who were intravenous drug users or the 
sexual partners of intravenous drug users who 
were infected with the AIDS virus. More such ba- 
bies can be expected. 

> You cannot get AIDS by donating blood. 

> Every blood donation is now tested for the 
presence of antibodies to the AIDS virus. Blood 
that shows exposure to the AIDS virus by the 
presence of antibodies is not used. [But] because 
antibodies do not form immediately after expo- 
sure to the virus, a newly infected person may un- 
knowingly donate blood after becoming infected 
but before his/her antibody test becomes positive. 


wets 
Surgeon General Koop 
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tracted from swimming in pools or hot tubs or 
from eating in restaurants (even if a restaurant 
worker has AIDS or carries the ALDS virus). AIDS is 
not contracted from sharing bed linens, towels, 
cups, straws, dishes, or any other eating utensils. 
You cannot get AIDS from toilets, doorknobs, tele- 
phones, office machinery, or household furniture. 
You cannot get AIDS from body massages, mas- 
turbation or any non-sexual body contact. 

>» None of the identified cases of AIDS in the 
United States are known or are suspected to have 
been transmitted from one child to another in 
school, day care, or foster care settings. 

> Quarantine has no role in the management of 
AIDS because AIDS is not spread by casual contact. 
The only time that some form of quarantine 
might be indicated is in a situation where an indi- 
vidual carrying the AIDS virus knowingly and 
willingly continues to expose others through sex- 
ual contact or sharing drug equipment. 
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surface antigens so frequently that the im- 
mune system cannot alter its antibodies 
fast enough to keep up with the virus. The 
same characteristic will be a problem for 
vaccine developers; by the time they cre- 
ate a product designed to stimulate anti- 
bodies against one type of AIDS virus, 
many others, with different antigens, may 
show up. Also, even when vaccine-stimu- 
lated antibodies are appropriate for the 
invading viruses, the antibodies could 
prove unable to dispose of the viruses ade- 
quately. Says Researcher Opendra Na- 
rayan of Johns Hopkins: “The chance of 
going to a lab and creating something na- 
ture hasn't done yet is slim.” 











only partially successful in this regard. In 
one of its side effects, it actually suppress- 
es the crucial immune-system response in 
some patients with an advanced case of 
AIDS. Still, says Broder, the “side effects 
always have to be weighed against what 
the disease itself will do. And the disease 
itself can bring you death, which is a pret- 
ty mean side effect.” 

Besides AZT, the most promising of 
the experimental drugs that subvert re- 
verse transcriptase are dideoxycytidine 
and the Swedish drug Foscarnet, both of 
which may eventually prove to block the 
enzyme at a lower dose than AZT. Other, 
less understood drugs may hinder the vi- 





Ascientist doing antiviral research at Burroughs Wellcome Co., distributor of AZT 





Another of the virus’ Machiavellian 
tactics—its apparent ability to fuse helper 
T cells and to move from one to another 
without returning first to the blood- 
stream—has also frustrated vaccine- 
makers. Within the cells, the virus is safe 
from any marauding antibodies in the 
bloodstream, whether produced naturally 
or stimulated by a vaccine. 

Finally, the sheer destructive power of 
the virus has so far stymied efforts to rein- 
vigorate the immune systems of AIDS vic- 
tims, especially those with an advanced 
case. The virus seems to do away with 
enough helper T cells to push the immune 
system beyond the point of no return, 

Of all the approaches, drugs have 
been the AIDS patients’ greatest objects of 
hope. Many of them, like AZT, are aimed 
at blocking reverse transcriptase, the en- 
zyme that enables the AIDS virus to con- 
vert its RNA to DNA within the cell and 
begin reproducing. “We think reverse 
transcriptase is easily fooled and easily 
disrupted,” says Samuel Broder, director 
of clinical oncology at the National Can- 
cer Institute. The trick is to block the en- 
zyme without disturbing the vital func- 
tions of the helper T cell. AZT has been 











At the moment, the word cure does not seem to be in the lexicon. 


rus in different ways. Jerome Groopman, 
AZT project director at New England 
Deaconess Hospital, says the key to suc- 
cessful treatment will probably be “dis- 
covering at what point in the life cycle of 
the virus a drug will be effective.” 


eveloping a viable vaccine will be 

more difficult. In theory, creating 

it should be simple: inject a killed 
or weakened virus into the body, and the 
immune system will promptly produce a 
standing army of antibody-producing B 
cells designed to recognize and attack the 
real thing when it shows up. In practice, 
however, most doctors feel that vaccines 
containing killed or weakened versions of 
the AIDS virus are too dangerous; if some 
of the creatures revive after the manufac- 
turing process, the vaccine could infect a 
recipient with the very disease it is meant 
to ward off. As an alternative, scientists 
are using genetic-engineering techniques 


in an attempt to create “subunit” vaccines | 


containing only portions of the virus that 
are harmless. If these segments have the 
appropriate antigens, however, the im- 
mune system may respond as if a com- 
plete virus had intruded, producing an 








army of B cells and antibodies to fight it. 

That still leaves the problem of the mu- 
tating virus and its ever-changing antigens. 
For a solution, researchers are examining 
successive generations of the AIDS virus, 
looking for antigens on the viral envelope 
that remain constant and that could serve 
as subunits for a vaccine that will remain ef- 
fective despite the virus’ rapid mutations. 
While they search for stable candidates, 
they have also been experimenting with a 
surface protein that binds the virus to its tar- 
get cell. Two California biotechnology 
firms, Genentech of South San Francisco 
and Chiron of Emeryville, have been able to 
produce rather weak antibodies to this pro- 
tein in laboratory animals but only in re- 
sponse to about half of the handful of AIDs 
strains they have tested. Laurence Lasky, a 
Genentech scientist, is not discouraged. It 
may be possible to create a vaccine that can 
work against a number of truly divergent 
strains, he says, but only if that number 
stays in the “manageable range.” 

Because subunit vaccines often seem | 
to produce weak immune responses at 
best, some researchers are taking a differ- 
ent tack. They are trying to incorporate 
harmless pieces of the ALDS virus into vac- 
cinia, a live virus that serves as the small- 
pox vaccine and is known to be safe. Ear- 
ly results are encouraging. Bernard Moss, 
chief of the viral diseases laboratory at 
NIAID, reports that cells taken from mon- 
keys treated with the AIDS-modified 
smallpox vaccine, when placed in a test 
tube with live AIDS viruses, do not become 
infected. “We're optimistic,” says Moss, 
“but at this stage it’s research.” 

In still another approach, Myron Es- 
sex, a Harvard virologist, is investigating 
the possibility that a recently discovered 
harmless African virus closely resembling 
AIDS could provide the “best protection 
against AIDS yet.” There is some evidence, 
he says, that people infected with an ap- 
parently benign virus called HTLV-4 do 
not develop AIDS. Essex is conducting a 
study of a group of Africans with HTLV-4 
who are also at risk for AIDS. If they prove 
to be immune to the disease, an HTLV-4 
vaccine might provide the AIDS virus with 
its greatest challenge. 

Unfortunately, only minimal progress 
has been reported in efforts to reconstitute 
the immune system after an AIDS attack. In 
one dramatic exception, an AIDS patient 
who received bone-marrow transplants 
from his identical twin showed signs of im- 
provement; the donated marrow promptly 
began to manufacture immune cells to re- 
place those destroyed by the AIDS virus. 

Despite the money, energy and talent 
being devoted to research, however, sci- 
entists are all too aware that, in the words 
of C. Everett Koop, “there is no cure for 
AIDS. There is no vaccine for Arps.” For 
now, at least, the Surgeon General's call 
for an informed populace and safe sexual 
practices seems to be the best preventive 
medicine around. —By Joe Levine. 
Reported by Cheryl Crooks/Los Angeles and 








Dick Thompson/Washington, with other bureaus 
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Science 











wo months ago, 15 scientists 

flew into McMurdo Station, 
Antarctica, to investigate a mystery: 
What causes a thinning in atmo- 
spheric ozone above the frigid conti- 
nent, a phenomenon that has 
peaked each October since it was 
first observed in 1983? It was hardly 
an academic question; the ozone lay- 
er is a blanket of oxygen molecules 
that protects the earth’s surface 
from the sun’s harmful ultraviolet 
radiation, a form of light just beyond 
the human range of vision. Specula- 
tion on the reason for these “holes” 
has ranged from weather patterns 
and solar activity to the action 
of man-made chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs), chemicals used as spray-can 
propellants, refrigerants and indus- 
trial solvents. 

Last week the team radioed 
Washington with its interim find- 
ings. Sure enough, the hole appeared 
in mid-September, right on sched- 
ule, and bloomed over the next 20 to 30 
days, until the ozone content of the hole 
had dropped by about 40%. Says Team 
Leader Susan Solomon, a chemist with 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration in Boulder, Colo.: “We 
suspect a chemical process is fundamen- 
tally responsible,” although atmospheric 
dynamics undoubtedly help shape it. The 
chemicals could be natural—volcanic, 
perhaps—but CFCs might play a role. 














What Is Destroying the Ozone? 





Man-made chemicals may be partly to blame 





Most oxygen comes in two-atom 
molecules, but external energy—in 
this case, the sun’s ultraviolet radia- 
tion—can split some of them apart. 
The single oxygen atoms tend to at- 
tach themselves to the remaining 
molecules, forming an oxygen-atom 
triplet. The result: a layer, from six to 
30 miles up, of ozone-enriched air. 
Once formed, an ozone molecule is a 
good absorber of ultraviolet. But 
when CFCs rise to the ozone layer, 
sunlight decomposes them, releasing 
the chlorine they contain. The chlo- 
rine is a catalyst, breaking ozone 
apart without itself being affected. At 
present, the ozone layer lets enough 
ultraviolet through to cause sunburn 
and, in some people, skin cancer. 
More ultraviolet would increase the 
effect: the Environmental Protection 
Agency estimates a 1% drop in global 
ozone could cause 20,000 additional 
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Blue marks the ozone hole in a false-color satellite image 


skin cancers in the U.S. annually. 





The largest is over Antarctica, but the Arctic has one too. 


Antarctica is not the only spot where 
ozone levels are low, says Donald Heath, 
a NASA scientist. Tests over Arosa, Swit- 
zerland, since the 1920s have shown an 
average ozone loss of 3%, mostly in the 
past ten years. And Heath believes he has 
found another hole. Centered over Spits- 
bergen, Norway, 700 miles from the 
North Pole, it is one-third the size of the 
Antarctic hole. Heath claims the region's 
ozone loss has been 1.5% a year for the 


The Antarctic team’s assertions 
are bold, since the tests are not com- 
pleted. But even if the ozone change is not 
induced by man, says NASA Research Sci- 
entist Richard Stolarski, “it would do us 
well to understand, because we're going to 
have to react whether it’s natural or man- 
made. We need to know if these changes 
are greater than in the past or if we are 
just paying more attention to them now. 
And we should know that as soon as 
possible.” By Michael D. Lemonick. 


Reported by Dick Thompson/Washington 
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Milestones 





RECOVERING. Richard Pryor, 45, ribald 
comic actor who stars in the forthcoming 
Critical Condition; from sinus surgery; in 
Los Angeles. The operation relieved sinus 
pressure that had temporarily blinded 
Pryor in the right eye. A spokeswoman 
said last week that his sight is returning 
and that he has begun regaining weight 
he had lost for the film. “There is abso- 
lutely nothing wrong with him,” Pryor's 
doctor said, disputing reports that the ac- 
tor might be seriously ill. Three weeks 
ago, Pryor quietly married Flynn Be- 
Laine, 23, an actress. 





DIED. Moses Asch, 81, folk-music aficiona- 
do and tireless collector of early and rare 
recordings as founder (in 1947) of Folk- 
ways Records, a label and library that 
grew to include more than 2,000 albums 
of folk and jazz performances from 
around the world and were particularly 
influential during the folk and blues reviv- 
als in the 1960s; of a heart attack; in New 
York City. 








DIED. Friedel Kiussmann, 90, “grandmother 
of the cable cars,” the feisty crusader who 
frustrated San Francisco politicians’ plans 
in the 1940s and °S0s to do away with the 
cars by forcing several successful cable-car 
preservation measures onto municipal bal- 
lots; in San Francisco. City officials hon- 
ored her passing by dressing cable cars in 
black bows, ribbons and white carnations. 


DIED. Leon Henderson, 91, first director of 
the Office of Price Administration (1941- 
42), who played an important role in in- 
spiring the country’s massive economic 
mobilization for World War II and wield- 
ed enormous power as 
overseer of Government 
rationing and price ceil- 
ings on a wide variety of 
goods that ranged from 
agricultural products to 
tires; of congestive heart 
failure; in Oceanside, 
Calif. A celebrated New 


Deal economist whose May 12,1941 
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strong stands often made him controver- 
sial, he won attention by correctly fore- 
casting the boom and recession of 1936-37 


DIED. Edward Doisy Sr., 92, chairman emeri- 
tus of the biochemistry department at the 
St. Louis University School of Medicine 
who shared a 1943 Nobel Prize for isolat- 
ing vitamin K, an essential substance in 
blood clotting; of heart disease: in St. Lou- 
is. Doisy's other pioneering research in- 
cluded discoveries related to the female 
sex hormones estrone and estradiol. 


DIED. Albert Szent-Gydrgyi, 93, Hungarian- 
born scientist who won a 1937 Nobel Prize 
for his work on vitamin C and the role it 
plays in body metabolism; of kidney fail- 
ure; in Woods Hole, Mass. In 1954 Szent- 
Gy6rgyi received the prestigious Lasker 
Award for his research on muscle contrac- 
tion. An advocate of disarmament, Szent- 
Gyérgyi wrote extensively about science, 
ethics and politics, including The Crazy 
Ape (1970) and What Next?!(1971). 
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| past six years and says this location fits 
models of CFC-caused loss. , 
The reason for concern is that without 
ozone, life on earth would be impossible 
Ozone is oxygen but in an unusual form. 
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Whether you have a mild, intermediate or severe programs that can help you reduce the frequency, 


case of genital herpes, you should see your doct¢ 
to help gain new control over your outbreaks— 
especially if you haven't seen your doctor withit 
past year. 

The medical profession now has more infor- 
mation than ever before about the treatment of 


wr duration and severity of your outbreaks. 
If in the past you were told that nothing could 
i the be done for herpes, it’s no longer true. Herpes is 
controllable. 
Ask your doctor about these treatment pro- 
grams, and whether one of them would be suitable 


herpes, as well as effective counselling and treatment for you. 


See your doctor... 
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there is help for herpes 


Burroughs Wellcome Co. 
Research Triangle Park 
North Carolina 27709 . RE 4S WELL 





—— Cinema 


Weird Trios and Fun Couples 


Four new films have mayhem on their minds 


MENAGE 

Whack! Bam! Snipe! Antoine (Michel 
Blanc) and Monique (Miou-Miou) bicker 
like dogs in hate. The beleaguered hus- 
band and wife are about to kill each oth- 
er, in front of everybody at their favorite 
Paris dive, when a stranger named Bob 
(Gérard Depardieu) joins in the fray 
Changes their lives too. This pansexual 
thief takes the couple on his heists and 
woos them both before vacating the 
premises. He takes Monique to bed but 
pines indefatigably for mousy Antoine 
Unashamed by his voracious sexual ap- 
petite, Bob overwhelms the poor little 
guy. Who coulc resist such declarations of 
ardor? They become lovers, then trans- 
vestites. But only one of them looks really 


— 


Depardieu and Blanc in Ménage 


fetching in a dress and pumps. And in 
beauty there is power 

Bertrand Blier (Going Places, Get Out 
Your Handkerchiefs, Beau Pere) revels in 
trealing romantic obsession as a frolic to 
the death. Recklessly assured, Blier keeps 
escalating the stakes here until comedy 
becomes love story becomes tragedy be- 
comes megafarce. After an hour or so, 
Ménage explodes from the exhaustion of 
possibilities, and the cast is left to pick up 
the pieces. They do so, handsomely, while 
the sardonic writer-director surveys the 
carnage with what he calls “my big shot- 
gun smile.” You can see bits of flesh in 
his teeth 


DANCING IN THE DARK 

When is a housewife a mad housewife? 
Perhaps when she tries so hard to be the 
perfect housewife. When she devotes vir- 
tually every moment to making her home 
a spotless museum of domestic art. When 
she scrubs a kitchen floor that already 
gleams like a Versailles mirror. When she 
obsessively dusts the TV set's rabbit ears 
and the leaves on her rubber-tree plant. 
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When she spends hours preparing nou- 
velle cuisine dishes as meticulous as a 
Magritte. When she finds spiritual and 
even sexual fulfillment in her dogged ser- 
vitude. When she renounces friends and 
hobbies to remain the model prisoner 
whose keeper is a husband with a wan- 
dering libido. When. on learning that 
Hubby is fooling around with someone at 
the office. she waits for him to come 
home, stabs him dead with a kitchen 
knife, then cleans the weapon and re- 
places it daintily in its holder. Edna (the 
quietly spectacular Martha Henry) is a 
neat freak who freaks out 

Screenwriter-Director Leon Marr 
(adapting a novel by Joan Barfoot) is a 
neat freak with images. Every shot is 
composed precisely enough to win Edna’s 
approval. The cool, creepy, witty splen- 
dor of this Canadian psychodrama is that 
it resides simultaneously inside and out- 
side Edna’s pristine, pathetic mindscape, 
from her daft rapture over the perfectly 
made bed to the moment when she hears 
of her husband's infidelity and tears and 
saliva cascade down her face. Dancing in 
the Dark dares to be misunderstood as a 
case history; in fact, it is Heartburn 
with a haunting irregular heartbeat. It 
is also the yuppie date-movie nightmare. 
Men who see it with their spouses are 
advised to sneak out and buy some 
rubber cutlery 


DOWN BY LAW 
“Hey, what're you doin’?” Jack (John 
Lurie), a pimp, asks one of his girls sitting 
outside in the New Orleans dusk. “Just 
watchin’ the light change.” she exhales 
But watchin’ the light change is the big 
payoff in a Jim Jarmusch movie. Stranger 
Than Paradise, a cult hit of 1984, cased 
its lowlifes with the metallic impassive- 
ness of a closed-circuit monitor in a 
7-Eleven store. You could find the pro- 
ceedings funny or tedious; Jarmusch was 
too hip to care. He does have an eye, 
though, and aided by Cinematographer 
Robby Miller he makes Down by Lawa 
ravishing shadow play. A canoe knifes 
through a tapioca swamp; the chiaroscuro 
that swathes a prostitute’s body shows her 
proud and pouting; the long, matching 
faces of Lurie and Co-Star Tom Waits 
catch the furtive light like desanctified 
El! Grecos 

Do these pictures tell a story? Yes, a 
little one, about Jack and Zack (Waits) 
and the chatty Italian murderer (Roberto 
Benigni) they meet in prison. Planning 
their escape or simply getting to tolerate 
each other, they are three shaggy humans 
looking for a way oul, and they communi- 
cate their anxiety through a kind of exis- 








— = + 
tential slapstick: Godot meets the Three | 
Stooges. If you can get into the rhythms of | 
Waits’ disk-jockey patter, Benigni’s frac- 
tured English and Lurie’s sullen explo- 
sions, you may find Down by Law mildly 
ingratiating. Otherwise you will sympa- 
thize with the jailbirds as they mark off 
the days in their cell. The markings, of 
course, are gorgeous: Chinese calligraphy, 
bayou-style 


SID AND NANCY 

Fred and Ginger they're not. On his best 
behavior, Sid Vicious (Gary Oldman) 
pukes for pleasure, throws darts at idlers 
and smashes his head against the concrete 
walls of propriety. Then he meets Nancy 
Spungen (Chloe Webb), a pug-faced 


groupie from a Philadelphia suburb, and 
starts living up to his name. As the defi- 
antly incompetent bass player for the Sex 
Pistols, Sid became the working-class 
hero and elitists’ toy of pre-Thatcher Brit- 
ain. To the romanticizers of punk anar- 





Webb and Oldman in Sid and Nancy 


chy, Sid’s abuse of his body, his buddies 
and his music gave evidence of a rock 
Rimbaud. And squalid Nancy was plenty 
eager to share his psychopathy. Before 
long he was killing her loudly with his 
song: she died, apparently with his clumsy 
connivance, in 1978. He followed her a 
few months later. 

To buy Sid and Nancy, you have to 
believe either that Vicious and Spungen 
were path‘inders of a new sensibility, only 
too frail to find profit or pleasure in it, or 
that their symbiotic degradation is in 
some way instructive or entertaining. But 
no. The twin evil geniuses of the 
Sex Pistols were Lead Singer Johnny Rot- 
ten and the band’s manager Malcolm 
McLaren. They defined the attitude of 
punk music; Sid and Nancy were just the 
creatures that lived and died under that 
rock. And since they begin in life's gutter, 
their fall into the sewer is a boring given. | 
Alex Cox’s movie (from a script he wrote | 
with Abbe Wool) is a 11 1-minute moral 
limbo dance: How low can you go? Un- 
derground, if you want, but don't expect 
anyone to follow you. —By Richard Corliss 
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A Thumb in the Public Eye 


HIS WAY: THE UNAUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY OF FRANK SINATRA 
by Kitty Kelley; Bantam; 575 pages; $21.95 


helley Winters decisioned him twice 

in 1951 (“slugging him once and 
“slamming him over the head” another 
time) during squabbles over the filming of 
a forgettable movie called Meer Danny 
Wilson. “Bowlegged bitch of a Brooklyn 
blonde,” he called her. “Skinny, no-talent 
stupid Hoboken bastard,” she replied 
Whap! She may be the only soul, living or 
dead, who comes out of Kitty Kelley's grit- 
ty biography of Frank Sinatra looking 
wholesome. That includes two U.S. Presi- 
dents, John F. Kennedy and Ronald Rea- 
gan, who cheapened their office by pal- 
ling around with Sinatra, the noted 
entertainer, bully and bar fighter who had 
another treasured friend in former Chica- 
go Mafia Don Sam Giancana 

Sinatra filed a $2 million 
lawsuit in 1983 against Kelley, 
author of the tattletale biogra- 
phy Jackie Oh!, even before she 
had begun writing this book 
His claim was unceremonious- 
ly dropped after a year of blus- 
tering, but it is no wonder that 
he tried to discourage Kelley; 
his life does not bear outside 
examination. “There's a mon- 
ster in him who wants to screv 
the world before it screws 
him.” said a onetime girl- 
friend, Actress Jacqueline 
Park. Kelley's exhaustively re- 
searched account supports this 
assessment dead-on 

Ever since squealing. 
swooning teenage girls at Man- 
hattan’s Paramount Theater 
gave him his first fame in the 
early ‘40s, Sinatra, now 70, has 
swaggered about the world like 
a quattrocento tyrant, kissing 
the rings of bigshots and gang- 
sters, throwing tantrums, shov- 
ing women around, and 
bloodying ordinary citizens 
who failed to grovel sufficient- 
ly. His messes have been 
cleaned up by bodyguards, 
lawyers and flacks, using mon- 
ey, the borrowed reputations of 
the influential and Sinatra's 
own powers of retaliation 

Humphrey Bogart, a Hol- 
lywood tough guy who did not 
need bodyguards, liked Sina- 
tra and thought him “amusing 
because he’s a skinny little 
bastard and his bones kind of 
rattle together.” But the sto- 
ries Kelley has assembled are 
too numerous and grubby to 
be passed off as the forgivable 
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Marilyn Monroe 


44. 


sins of an amusing scamp, or of a tough- 
but-decent slum kid who made good. Dur- 
ing the 1968 filming of Lady in Cement, 
according to Producer's Assistant Mi- 
chael Viner, a prostitute complained that 
Sinatra had asked her to stay for breakfast 
after an all-night party, and then used a 
knife and fork to eat an order of ham and 
eggs off her chest. She threatened to sue, 
said Viner, but 20th Century-Fox settled 
out of court. The late actor Peter Lawford, 
a Sinatra “Rat Pack” member who had 
married into the Kennedy family, re- 
called that “one time at a party in Palm 
Springs he got so mad al some poor girl 
that he slammed her through a plate glass 
window. There was shattered glass and 


Lauren Bacall 


® 


Elizabeth Taylor 


Excerpt 


ve to b 





nk’s involvement with a 19-year-old 
s a source of great amusement to 
any of his friends... 
‘If Frank marries that girl, his kids are going to 
call her Mamma Mia, said ‘Fat’ J 
‘Prank didn’t 
ring, said Eddie Fi 
teething ring.” 


Leonard. 
Mia a diamond 


her. ‘He gave her a 9F 


blood all over the place and the girl’s arm 
was nearly severed Frank paid her off 
later and the whole thing was hushed up 
of course 

Lawford and Jack Kennedy, then a 
Senator, stayed with Sinatra in Las Vegas 
at the Sands Hotel, in which the singer had 
a share. “Show girls from all over the town 
were running in and out,” said a Justice 
Department report. Lawford confided rue- 
fully, “I was Frank’s pimp and Frank was 
Jack’s. It sounds terrible now, but it was 
really a lot of fun.” For his part, Sinatra in- 
troduced both J.F.K. and Giancana to a 
25-year-old brunet named Judith Camp- 
bell (later Judith Exner); for over a year 
Kennedy, by then President, and the Ma- 
fia don shared the same mistress 

So goes the gossip, some new, some 
warmed over. Kelley's narrative is as 
lengthy as a chronicle of the Hundred 
Years’ War, in part because even a selec- 
tive list of Sinatra’s sexual skirmishes 
seems endless. The author ticks off affairs 
with, among many others, 
Marilyn Maxwell, Ava Gard- 
ner (his second wife), Marilyn 
Monroe, Judy Garland, Eliza- 
beth Taylor, Mia Farrow (his 
third), Natalie Wood and 
Lauren Bacall. But the most 
important woman in the sing- 
er’s life, and Kelley's most 
substantial contribution to the 
inside story, may have been 
Sinatra’s mother Dolly, an 
abortionist, ward politician 
and all-round force of nature 
who clawed her way up from 
poverty in Hoboken, saw to 
it that her high-school-drop- 
out son always had slick 
clothes and spending money 
and helped set up his first 
singing gigs 

Assuming that this biogré 
phy of one of President Rea- 
gan’s Medal of Freedom win- 
ners is accurate, is it also fair? 
Kelley takes pains to point out 
that Sinatra's callousness has 
often been balanced by a swag- 
gering generosity. Ol Blue 
Eyes may have charged the 
gaudy anniversary ring he 
gave to Ava to her account, be- 
ing down on his luck at the 
time. He also played benefits 
tirelessly for worthy causes, 
raised millions for charity, and 
impulsively paid bills for 
down-and-out show business 
acquaintances, and sometimes 
for people whose hard-luck 
stories he happened to see in 
newspapers 

What His Way acknowl- 
edges but cannot really convey 
is the gift that made Sinatra 
famous and kept him that way 
the meticulous phrasing that 
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changed the intonation of popular music, 
the velvety, plaintive baritone that was the 


most distinctive male singing voice be- | 


tween Bing Crosby's and Elvis Presley’s. 
Sinatra’s character is a thumb in the public 
eye, but his songs continue to work a lonely 
magic. And not so lonely. Kelley notes that 
Frank, like everyone else, used Sinatra LPs 
as fail-safe aids to seduction. —ByJohn Skow 


Moral Bite 


GOING SOLO by Roald Dahl 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 


208 pages; $14.95 
eT here was the crack of a single rifle 
shot fired from the wood and the 
bald man who was holding me took the 
bullet right through his face. It was a horri- 
ble sight. His head seemed to splash open 
and little soft bits of grey stuff flew out in all 
directions.” Younger readers may be as- 
tonished that this graphic recollection 
comes from the author of durable chil- 
dren’s books like Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory. Admirers of Roald Dahl's 
“grown-up” stories (Kiss Kiss, Switch Bitch) 
should not be surprised. The passage, 
which appears in the second installment of 
Dahl's memoirs, bears his stylistic signa- 
ture: restraint balancing the macabre. 

Dahl has seen more than his share of 
that, as Going Solo makes vividly plain. 
There is the aforementioned shooting, the 
| climax of a bizarre episode in Tanganyi- 
ka, where the author had gone in 1938 to 
work for the Shell Oil Co. When, a year 
later, World War II began in Europe, he 
was pressed into service by the British co- 
lonial government. His first job was to in- 
tern resident German civilians (Tangan- 
yika was a German territory until the end 
of World War I). Dahl was supported by a 
handful of African militiamen, one of 
whom fired into a man’s face when he 
thought Bwana Roald was threatened. 

Dahl, 6 ft. 6 in. tall, then found himself 
cramped in the cockpit of a Tiger Moth in 
Nairobi, Kenya, where he had enlisted in 
the R.A.F. After training, he was given an 
unfamiliar Gloster Gladiator and wrong 
directions to fly toa base in the Libyan De- 
sert. He ran out of gas, crashed and spent 
six months recovering in Egypt. By the 
time he got back in the air, this time in a 
spiffy new Hurricane over Greece, the 
Luftwaffe dominated the skies. Dahl pilot- 
ed one of a dozen planes sent up to meet 
some 200 enemy aircraft in the Battle of 
Athens. During these two years, 13 of the 
original 16 members of his flying class 
were killed, frequently in the face of over- 
whelming odds. His comment on the sacri- 
fice has considerable moral bite: “In retro- 
spect, one gasps at the waste of life.” 

Dahl tells of his wartime adventures 
with an ordinariness of tone that contrasts 
with the ghastliness of his experiences. 
This, of course, is the preferred method 
for a successful horror story. Going Solo 
is much more: a brief, masterly remem- 
brance of the gifts of youth and good 
luck. —By R.Z. Sheppard 























Bookends 


WORD FOR WORD 
by Andrew A. Rooney 
Putnam; 287 pages; $14.95 





Andy Rooney’s semicele- 
brity, the result of his ap- 
pearances in the nice-guy 
slot on the CBS TV show 
60 Minutes, has not 
reached the public nui- 
sance stage. It is still pos- 
sible not to have heard of 
him; he maintains just 
enough decent obscurity to squeak by, so 
far. In his other, humbler occupation, 
Rooney writes funny newspaper columns, 
and Word for Word is his fourth collec- 


iad 


Worl for ond 


Andrew \-Roonct 


| tion of essays. Those who missed the first 


three can just take a seat anywhere. Roo- 
ney is always good company. He manages 
to give the impression that he has just run 
into you at the post office. maybe, and 
that you have asked about his wife and he 
has commiserated, grinning wryly, about 
your college-age kids. Then, wandering to 
the possibility of hostilities with the Sovi- 
ets, he guesses that it would be cheaper 
and more devastating to drop money on 
them, not bombs. And Congress, he goes 
on, Congress should have to rescind some 
old law every time it passes a new one, to 
make room. Ordinary stuff is Rooney's 
beat, with no verbal slickery: how doctors 
can do a heart bypass but not cure a 101° 
fever, and why do clothing manufacturers 
put all those pins in new shirts? There is 
no dazzler at the end; he just stops talking, 
smiles and waves. The reader is warmed 
by the happy illusion that he himself 
could have said all that stuff. Rooney a ce- 
lebrity? Come on, he’s got lint in his pock- 
ets just like everyone else. 


THE NIGHT LIVES ON 
by Walter Lord 
Morrow; 272 pages; $15.95 


She was pronounced un- 
sinkable, but as everyone 
knows, the great ship 7i- 
tanic ran into an iceberg 
the night of April 14, 
1912, and a new chapter 
was written in the history 
of hubris. Walter Lord at- 
tempted to offer the last 
word about that tragedy in his 1955 best 
seller A Night to Remember. In this lively 
postscript he shows the hopelessness of 
that ambition. The Titanic, Lord notes, 
has become a permanent political symbol: 
“She has been used to depict the troubles 
of Presidents Ford, Carter, and Reagan. 
In British cartoons both the ship and the 
iceberg have represented Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher.” The Titanic is also a 
lure for trivia buffs: “Who led the ship's 
band? (Wallace Hartley.) Which smoke- 
stack was the dummy? (The fourth.)” 
And the tragedy furnishes social histori- 
ans with a cutaway of Edwardian strata: 


HENIGHT 
NIVES 











“Should normal Class Precedence pre- 
vail,” the crew wondered, “or the rule of 
‘Women and children first’? Last year 
the Titanic’s wreckage was spotted on the 
Atlantic floor, and speculation began 
anew. Could the accident have been 
avoided? Why did so many lifeboats leave 
only half filled? One fact is certain: unlike 
the ship, the legend refuses to sink. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 

by Karieen Koen 

Random House; 743 pages: $19.95 
seg 


It would be hard tocall this 
book a bodice ripper be- 
cause nobody is wearing 
enough bodice to rip. The 
year is 1715, and the courts 
of England and France are 
filled with intrigue. blood- 
shed, heavy drinking and 
lots of sex. (It is not for 
nothing we get the word debauchery from 
the French.) Roger Montgeoffrey, the Earl 
Devane, marries 15-year-old Barbara Al- 
derley to get at her dowry. She is thin, im- 
pulsive and beautiful; he is thin, tortured 
and promiscuous. Alongside their ro- 
mance, thereare plenty of recipes. To build 
up one’s strength after childbirth, mix 
green tea with four beaten egg yolks, a pint 
of white wine, grated nutmeg and sugar, 
and drink out of a china cup. Koen details 
life in the Georgian fast lane without being 
dull, and her book, which received a 
$350,000 record-breaking advance for a 
first novel. is in its third printing after eight 
weeks. The 18th century seems ripe for 
more fictionalization, and the author is 
home right now concocting a sequel. 


pews 
AGLASS 
DARKLY 





OUTLANDS 
by Robert Finch 
Godine; 175 pages; $15.95 


Robert Finch is every- 
man’s naturalist, a walker 
and swimmer in the re- 
gion of these 18 essays: 
Cape Cod, Mass. He is 
also an impulsive rover 
and a reflective observer 
whose verbal catalogs are 
reminiscent of Isak Dine- 
sen in Africa: (“a trio of fat, sleek Canada 
geese grazed over the meadow grass, wad- 
dling along with the slow, rhythmic gait of 
cattle”). Most of Finch’s journeys involve 


sights no more exotic than the “gullish | 


greed” of scallopers on a local beach or 
the antic determination of nesting bank 
swallows. Yet he manages to invest the fa- 
miliar with humor and tolerance—except 
for real estate developments (* ‘exclusive 
planned living communities’ . . . unravel- 
ing like a Mylar overlay across this casual 
landscape”). Finch (Common Ground, The 
Primal Place) is essentially an apprecia- 
tor, not a plaintiff. He can even find hap- 
py reasons for nor visiting the Cape: “We 
need to leave a place some time that is not 
ours, as a farmer leaves a field fallow.” 
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“Canon's new personal copiers are 







at home in any business.” 


“Even at home.” 





Now Canon has personal copiers 
for every personality. 


ve At work, at home, 

4 Canon's line of personal 

BM copiers are part of more 
) people's lives than ever 


' betore. 


t 
Peas 


= 


Smaller, lighter and 
uniquely brighter, 
the distinctive 

new Canon PC-3 comes 

in four great colors—red, 

blue, black and white. So 

you get a personal copier 

that's just your style. And, 

at only 25.5 pounds, with 
a pop-up handle, the 

: +m PC-3 is portable 





y rents 


wath the Canon Credit Card 
pating Canon de 


enough to go any where the work is. 

For making multiple copies, the 
new PC-5 and PC-5L have a 
convenient multi-stack feeder that 
accepts plain paper up to letter size 
(PC-5) or legal size (PC-5L). 

What's more, these personal copiers 
use Canon's new PC Mini-Cartridges 
that are smaller than ever. 
They offer five copy 
colors (black, 
brown, blue, red 
or green) and 
as always, virtually 
maintenance-free 
operation. 


alers and retailers 


With so many colors and styles to 
choose from, it’s no wonder only 
Canon has personal copiers for every 
personality. 

For more information, 
call toll free: 
+-800-OK CANON 
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Not for boys only: the all-girl computer club at San Jose's Leyva Junior High 





Computers —_— 








From Programs to Pajama Parties 


Educators push to prepare schoolgirls for a computerized society 


ntil last year, Kei Murrell, 13, like 

most other girls at Mendocino (Calif.) 
Middle School, considered the school’s 
computer room to be a male preserve, 
a place where boys talked in program- 
ming jargon and played war games. While 
Kei and her friends were free to use the 
machines, they stayed away—largely be- 
cause, as she says, “there aren't very 
many girls my age who are into blowing 
things up on a computer.” Kei is still 
bored by computer shoot-'em-ups, but she 
and the other girls now feel right at home 
at the computers. Perched in front of the 
school’s Apple Ils and Macintoshes, they 
adeptly maneuver mice and tap at key- 
boards while the boys wait their turn. 

Kei and her friends first ventured into 
the computer room when the introductory 
computer course became mandatory at 

| Mendocino. They soon learned that in ad- 

| dition to zapping alien invaders, the ma- 
chines could be used for composing music, 
creating posters and preparing letter-per- 
fect homework. They were also prodded 
and then inspired by Kathi Griffen, their 
computer teacher, who made a special ef- 
fort to encourage them. Says Griffen: “I’m 
trying to open the doors for girls so they 
can enjoy computers too.” 

Across the U.S. like-minded edu- 
cators are doing the same, creating 

| courses, writing workbooks and setting up 
after-school clubs designed especially for 
girls. Their goal: to enable females to 
compete in an increasingly computerized 
society. They have their work cut out 
for them. A 1985 Labor Department 
study found that while women held only 
31% of the high-paying jobs as computer 
systems analysts, they represented 66% 





computer buff with 
| 


of the lower-paid computer operators. 
That disparity in salary and job skills 
reflects a well-documented fact: Ameri- 


can women, from girlhood on, are less | 


likely than males to be intrigued by com- 
puters. In a survey of high school comput- 
er-programming classes in Michigan, 
California and Maryland, for example, 
boys outnumbered girls 2 to 1. A nation- 
wide sampling of computer summer 
camps found a boy-girl ratio of 3 to 1. A 
Johns Hopkins study released in August 
reported that at the typical middle school, 
only 15% of the after-school computer us- 
ers were female. 


{ n many states, school systems and indi- 
vidual teachers are moving to redress 
that imbalance: 

e@ At the Stockton (Calif.) Unified 
School District, Computer Educator Jim 
Greco has hired women computer teach- 
ers, screened software for gender bias and 
put out the word thal computers are no 
longer strictly boys’ toys. Says Greco: 
“We're telling girls that they don't have to 
be geeks or nerds to like computers.” 

@ In South Brunswick, N.J., the school 
system held a software fair and a pair of 
summer sessions exclusively for girls. 
“This is more insidious than a simple edu- 
cation problem,” says Peggy Sealfon, di- 
rector of the computer-equity project. “If 
girls shy away from computers, it could 
undermine their career opportunities.” 

e@ At George Leyva Junior High in San 
Jose, the new computer teacher, Irwin 
Maloff, helped organize an all-girl com- 
puter club and quickly attracted 20 enthu- 
siastic members. Says Maloff, an avid 
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three daughters: 


“Girls have been shortchanged for years.” 

Teachers eager to bridge the comput- 
er gender gap will soon be able to turn for 
advice to The Neuter Computer, a guide- 
book developed by New York City’s 
Computer Equity Training Project and 
scheduled to be published in December. 
Its contents include 56 learning activities 
and 96 pedagogical tricks, ranging from 
apportioning computer time equally be- 
tween boys and girls to scheduling late- 
night computer pajama parties. The Pro- 
ject on Equal Education Rights, an 
offshoot of the National Organization for 
Women Legal Defense Fund, publishes 
handy “equity action kits” that show 
teachers how to help girls avoid being 
trapped in “pink-collar ghettos.” Warns 
Director Leslie Wolfe: “We're seeing the 
old wine of sexism being poured into a 
new bottle—the computer.” 

Some teachers admit that they have 
openly discouraged girls, arguing as 
one Midwestern superintendent did that 
scarce computing resources ought to be 
given to the boys because they “need to 
know about computers for their future ca- 
reers in engineering.” Usually the cues 


“are more subtle. Jo Sanders, co-author of 


The Neuter Computer, notes that teachers 
will often make eye contact with a boy 
when they start talking about computers, 
as if they assume the subject is intrinsical- 
ly interesting only to males. 

In an effort to correct these assump- 
tions, some 2,000 teachers have taken a 
five-day consciousness-raising seminar 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation 
and administered by Berkeley-based 
Equals in Computer Technology. More 
than 4,000 women, many of them teach- 
ers, have paid $295 to attend the San Fran- 
cisco—based Women’s Computer Literacy 
Project, a two-day total-immersion course. 

Even among the leaders of the com- 
puter equal-rights movement, however, 
some old assumptions die hard. In Debo- 
rah Brecher’s Women's Computer Litera- 
cy Handbook, a book-length version of the 
San Francisco course, computer programs 
are likened to cookbook recipes, data 
flows from a buffer like water from a 
bathtub, and bits and bytes are pictured as 
shoe boxes full of tiny babies who sit to 
represent the binary digit 0 and stand to 
represent the digit | 

Still, the push for computer equality 
seems to be getting results. When members 
of the Neuer Computer team tested their 
ideas in schools in Vermont, Nebraska and 
California, they raised computer use 
among the girls from 26% to 48% in five 
months. By contrast, in the control group 
at a Texas school where no special efforts 
were made, participation by girls dropped 
during the same period from 14% to 10% 
Says Author Sanders: “You must target 
girls specifically. Otherwise, it’s busi- 
ness as usual.” — By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and 
Lawrence Mendi/New York 
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Small Delights and a Big Chill ‘ 








Now if baseball only allowed a little sunshine and sleep 


{ n the age before television, Ring Lard- 
ner’s World Serious was never as som- 
ber as baseball's capitalists made it seem 
for the longest time last week. Late-night 
games on weekends are crimes against 
nature. When venality becomes a ground 
rule, a dreariness seeps into the cool night 
air, and the Red Sox and Mets seemed 
only alternately able to shake it. “Here’s 
the windup and the pitch,” in the modern 
form, means The Cosby 
Show is ending, the Merril! 
Lynch commercials know 
no boundaries, and it is 
getting on to 9 p.m. EDT 
cue the pitchers, 

While commerce of 
this kind stood to profit 
them by $80,000 apiece, 
even the participants were 
| disposed to grump and spit. 
“Tt’s unfair to the school- 
kids, the eight-year-olds,” 
said Mets First Baseman 
Keith Hernandez, 33 
“They can’t stay up all 
night.” Red Sox Manager 
John McNamara, a prag- 
matist in most things, was 
heard to mutter, “I suppose 
I'll get somebody mad by 
saying it, but I did notice 
that today was a beautiful 
day. I thought about what 
a beautiful day it would be 
to play baseball.” 

Eventually, a bountiful, 
if not precisely beautiful, 
6-5 game came along, leav- 
ing one for the title promis- 


ing everything to everyone. Two runs | 


ahead with an out to victory in the tenth in- 
ning, Boston mined 68 years of unthink- 
able disaster in the shape of infinite singles 
and First Baseman Bill Buckner’s all-time 
error. For their part, having fallen behind 


2-0 and 3-2 in games, the Mets lost some of 


their hauteur and most of their breath. “I 
don’t care anymore,” Third Baseman Ray 
Knight said, “if we're compared with the 
1927 New York Yankees.” 


When Boston took the opening pair of 


games in New York City’s Shea Stadi- 
um—1-0 on a ball that skittered through 
the western legs of Second Baseman Tim 
Teufel, and 9-3 on the first of two dark 
episodes for Mets Ace Dwight Gooden— 
McNamara said pointedly, “We probably 
aren't the greatest ball club in the world.” 
The Mets smiled weakly. In 13 big league 
years at a rash of stands, this manager has 
been a man of rare civility and rotten 
luck. His 1981 Cincinnati Reds won more 
games than any other team but were ger- 
rymandered right out of the play-offs by a 





labor strike and a split season. “I will nev- 
er forget that until the day I die,” said the 
hatchet-faced former minor league catch- 
er, whose memory came into play 
Depending on the park, nine- or ten- 
man baseball was observed, and the lack of 
a designated hitter brought out the finest 
stuff in McNamara. “I knew where my 
neck was,” he said, after surviving an espe- 
cially second-guessable decision, “and my 





Johnson battling wits with McNamara 


body might have been in the Charles Riv- 
er.” When New York won games three 
and four in Boston, dispiriting 7-1 and 6-2 
games with still not a single change of lead, 
the home advantage started to seem a 
curse, though not to Ron Darling. The un- 
lucky loser of the series’ first decision ran 
his streak of unearned runs to 14 innings in 
the fourth game, better than any daydream 
he could have invented as a Fenway 


bleacher child. Hawaiian born, he said, | glory. 





“T've never quite understood why my par- 
ents moved from Hawaii to Massachusetts 
anyway.” Referring to homegrown Boston 
Catcher Rich Gedman, Darling was par- 
ticularly proud that “two guys from a place 
where players aren’t supposed to come 
from are together in the World Series- 
and he’s hitting ropes off me!” 

Other small delights dropped into the 
series like a bunch of Boston balloons or a 
New York fan floating in out of the sky 
Also: Hernandez flinging his bat at a 
pitchout to save a run and maybe a game; 
Red Sox Batting Champion Wade Boggs 
compensating with his glove at third base 
until his bat finally stirred: Mets Left- 
, fielder Mookie Wilson 
é reeling under fly balls in 
= the shadow of the great 
> wall but always catching 
= them at the last; and poor 
* Buckner teetering every- 


= feet killing you,” said 
. Buckner, bracing his wob- 
» bly ankles in high black 
boots, “you don’t know 
which way to limp.” In the 
exquisite moment of game 
five, Buckner mounted just 
enough head-first slide to 
beach himself on home 
plate. It was hard to call 
that run unearned, but 
Mets errors had started 
again. Even though Red 
Sox Lefthander Bruce 
Hurst won his second 
sterling game, the first 
home crowd with anything 
to shout about gave its 
fullest voice to ridicul- 
ing the feeble bat and 
careless glove of New 
York's young outfielder 
Darryl Strawberry. He 
may answer for a while to raspberry 

The series had appeared to turn on 
McNamara’s calm deployment of his 
starting pitchers; once he was behind 0-2, 
Davey Johnson had less opportunity to be 
serene. But even with a full parcel of rest 
against worn Third-Game Winner Bob 
Ojeda, Cy Young-elect Roger Clemens’ 
near best was just not quite enough. Dar- 
ling could test his dream one final time 
against Dennis (“Oil Can”) Boyd. Dave 
Henderson and Lenny Dykstra, Boston's 
and New York’s respective symbols of 
play-off miracles, kept it up through six 
games, until Hurst began sending Dyk- 
stra back to earth swinging and stamping 
his feet. Several centuries ago, the Sox 
were down to Henderson’s last swing in 
California, and in the sixth game the 
Mets’ turnaround wasted his tenth-inning 
homer that might have won. “I’m not go- 
ing to stop and think about it,” he 
had said. “I’m going to keep riding 
the train.” Somebody was bound for 
— By Tom Callahan 





where. “When you got two | 
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The Late Nightlife Tonight Show 


A host ofnewcomers do battle in the kingdom of Carson 





oor Jimmy Breslin. After 36 years asa 

sports reporter, crusading columnist 
and New York City character, he finally 
lands his own network TV show, only to 
find himself at the end of a very long line. 
In New York, for instance, the Friday edi- 
tion of his late-night talk show does not air 
until Monday. Then a viewer has to out- 
last an ABC Monday-night football game 
that usually wraps up after midnight, a 
half-hour local newscast, Nightline with 
Ted Koppel and Nightlife with David 
Brenner before Breslin’s 
mug finally appears on 
the screen, somewhere 
around 2 a.m. The grave- 
yard shift has so annoyed 
Breslin that he com- 
plained about it in a New 
York Daily News column, 
implying that he will give © 
up the show at the end of 
his 13-week contract. “I 
do not intend,” he said, 
“to be publicly embar- 
rassed in my own city any 
longer than that.” 

Breslin should feel at 
home: the crush of shows 
elbowing for space in the 
late-night arena is start- 
ing to look like the 5 p.m. 
commuter crowd at Penn 
Station. A year ago at this 
time, the field was largely 


|LLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY EDWARD SOREL 





the domain of NBC’s Johnny Carson—Da- | 


vid Letterman duo and ABC's Nightline. 
But Joan Rivers, who raucously departed 
as the Tonight show's permanent guest 
host last spring, has just launched her own 
syndicated talk show, telecast live at 11 
p.m. EST and currently seen on 99 sta- 
tions. Brenner’s Nightlife, another syndi- 
| cated entry, is now in its second month on 
108 stations. ABC, meanwhile, has enliv- 
ened the post-Koppel hours with a pair of 
newcomers: The Dick Cavett Show on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays and Jimmy 
Breslin’s People on Thursdays and Fri- 
days. Linda Ellerbee is expected to join 
them starting in January. Even CBs, 
which has traditionally settled for reruns 
after the local news, has refurbished its 
| late-night schedule with a trio of original 
| crime dramas produced in Canada. 
So far none of the newcomers have 
come close to upending Carson, still the af- 
ter-hours ratings king. The Late Show Star- 
ring Joan Rivers, the flagship of Rupert 
Murdoch’s new Fox Broadcasting Co., has 
done respectably in the ratings, but is well 
behind Carson, averaging a 4.9 rating in 
twelve prime urban markets, compared 
with Carson’s 7.5. Brenner’s numbers have 
been more disappointing, hovering around 








2.4. Cavett and Breslin (whose shows are 
designed to air at midnight EST, but have 
been pushed later by several major ABC af- 
filiates to make room for Brenner’s show) 
are lagging farther behind 

The participants in this nighttime 
battle royal, however, insist that it is not a 
duel to the death. “We don’t see ourselves 
as pitted against Johnny Carson,” says 
Barry Diller, chairman of Fox Inc., Riv- 
ers’ corporate parent. “We're just aiming 
at improving the performance of the inde- 





pendent stations that carry us.” Rivers, 
who roused Carson’s ire last spring when 
she left for the competition without telling 
him first, is also sounding a conciliatory 
note: “My people will watch me; Johnny’s 
people will watch him ... We can all 
make it; the pie just has to be cut a little 
smaller.” How many pieces the pie can 
accommodate remains to be seen. Cavett, 
who is returning to ABC after sojourns on 
PBS and cable, observes that it is “kind of 
silly” to have so many talk shows. “We 
could all just have them come from the 
same set,”’ he quips. “Do you realize how 
much money we would save?” 


t is, of course, the money to be made 

that has sparked the current boom in 
programming for the not-ready-for- 
prime-time hours. Independent stations 
and syndicators, which have proliferated 
in recent years, see late night as a relative- 
ly untapped time period, where they can 
compete against network fare with some- 
what inexpensive shows. The networks, 
in turn, have fought back by more aggres- 
sively programming a time period that 
used to be an afterthought. The stakes are 
rising: late night is a desirable time period 
for advertisers because it is attracting an 


increasingly high proportion of young 
adult viewers, especially women. “With a 
growing percentage of women now work- 
ing out of the home,” says David Poltrack, 
head of broadcast research for CBS, “the 
reach of daytime television is declining. 
Advertisers find late night to be an ideal 
time to reach young workingwomen.” 
Much of the late-night revival can be 
traced to the success of NBC’s Late Night 
with David Letterman. The show’s hip, 
media-wise comedy has caught on with 
the Saturday Night Live generation, and 
ratings have increased more than 40% 
since its debut in 1982. Letterman’s influ- 
ence, not surprisingly, can be seen across 
the late-night dial this fall. Rivers and 
Brenner are booking hot music groups 





like Run-D.M.C. and the Fabulous Thun- 
derbirds in an effort to attract a younger 
audience. And both hosts (as well as the 
conservative Carson) are toying with off- 
beat, Letterman-style comedy bits. 

Nevertheless, Rivers’ show still hews 
closer to the Carson line. Her Tonight- 
style set (desk, couch, picture window 
with a fake Los Angeles view) seems cal- 
culated to fool a casual viewer into think- 
ing he has stumbled into one of Johnny’s 
vacation weeks. After an exceedingly ner- 
vous start, the brassy comedian is settling 
into her familiar, irritating groove. To her 
credit, Rivers has loosened up the stuffy 
Tonight format a bit (with Film Critics 
Gene Siskel and Roger Ebert, she left her 
desk and plopped onto the couch to sepa- 
rate the “feuding” pair). But her naughty- 
girl obsession with sex has become grat- 
ing and pointless (to Kate Jackson: “Did 
you ever have a one-night stand?”). And 
for all her “Can we talk?” frankness, the 
show drowns in the biggest deluge of 
show-biz gush on television. 

Well, maybe the second biggest. Bren- 
ner’s new show—a cramped half-hour of 
music, talk and comedy—has managed to 
strip the celebrity interview of its last ves- 
tiges of real-life conversation. “How does | 
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it feel to be a star?” groveled Brenner be- 
fore Malcolm-Jama! Warner, 16-year-old 
supporting player on The Cosby Show. 
Brenner, the most Vegas-ized of the 
stand-up comics who emerged from the 
| comedy-club circuit of the 1970s, has 
| made stabs at Lettermanesque trever- 
ence (taking members of the studio audi- 
ence to a clothing store to help him pick 
out a new wardrobe), but comes across 
like Robert Goulet trying to doa rap song. 

ABC’s new late-night entries are more 
watchable. Cavett’s ego continues to occu- 
py an undeservedly large part of the stage, 
and his comedy material has flopped em- 
barrassingly. But he is still one of TV’s 
most alert and intelligent interviewers, 
and his guests—from Actor Richard Gere 
to Mafia Chronicler Peter Maas—have 
been well chosen. Breslin, meanwhile, has 
come up with the fall’s quirkiest late-night 
entry. Stationed at a cluttered office desk, 
he introduces an offbeat 
mix of features and in- 
terviews, most of them 
taped on location. He 
has, for example, shown 
courtroom highlights 
from a Florida murder 
trial, interviewed a man 
who used to tend the elec- 
tric chair in a Texas peni- 
tentiary and talked with 
a New York City bus 
driver suspended for 
going to the bathroom 
while on duty 

Breslin’s show, how- 
ever, may be too pungent 
and rough-edged to suc- 
ceed in late night, where 
Carson’s comfortable 
couch is wearing well. 
The Tonight host has 
fought off rivals before— 
from Joey Bishop to Alan Thicke—but 
the newest challenge seems to have reju- 
venated him. His guest lists are better (on 
the night of Rivers’ debut, Carson coun- 
tered with the reclusive Sean Penn), and 
his opening monologue remains an in- 
valuable cultural guidepost. (After the ini- 
tial glum reports from the Reykjavik sum- 
mit, Carson commented, “George Shultz 
stepped out of the shower and told Rea- 
gan it was all a bad dream.”) Even Car- 
son’s cool, make-no-waves interviewing 
style is refreshing after the pushy prattle 
of Rivers and Brenner. 

Carson’s entourage denies that the 
show has made any overt changes in re- 
sponse to the new competition. NBC En- 
tertainment President Brandon Tartikoff 
compares Carson to “a great athlete who 
rises to the challenge. He'll take a great 
game and play it better when more eyes 
are watching.” But industry speculation is 
growing that Carson, after fending off this 
latest competition, might finally retire 
next year, when he reaches his 25th anni- 














versary as Tonight host. If so, 
the battle for late night may be only 
beginning. —By Richard Zoglin. Re- 


ported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles and Jeanne 
McDowell/New York 
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| Clinging to the Ideals of Youth 


THE COMMON PURSUIT by Simon Gray 


S imon Gray, 50, is the laureate of the 
intellectual as moral vandal. His best 
plays, from Burley (1971) and Otherwise 
Engaged (1975) to the witty and poignant 
The Common Pursuit, which opened off- 
Broadway last week, depict men of privi- 
lege and potential who, out of indifference 
or gleeful masochism, systematically de- 
grade everything around them, not least 
their own bright promise. They are apt to 
view their intelligence either as a burden, 
leading people to expect things of them, 
or as an outright curse, lifting their vision 
just enough to comprehend genius but no- 
where near enough to emulate it. Well 
into their middle years they remain ob- 
sessed with the glories of university days, 
when the ethereal world of ideas opened 
to them, and regard everything that has 
come afterward as a sordid compromise. 
The Common Pursuit depicts five mis- 
matched undergraduates at Cambridge 
(the British playwright’s alma mater) who 
become intimates while putting out a lit- 
| erary magazine. Most of the story is their 
post-Cambridge life: two remain in aca- 
deme, two share a publishing house and a 
paramour (Judy Geeson), and the most 
buffoonish (Nathan Lane) achieves the 
biggest success as a celebrity journalist 
Theirs is not a “group” of friends but a 
crisscross of relationships, some close, 
some almost hostile despite a depth of 
mutual insight. They judge each other not 
by material attainments but by how close- 
ly each has clung to the ideals of youth 
Nominally the story centers on the 
founder of the magazine (Kristoffer Ta- 
bori), an irritatingly stubborn but gifted 
scholar whose chief loyalty is to his own 














tastes and standards. His intensity of prin- 
ciple establishes him as a hero, although 
not, in Tabori’s rerdering, a very likable 
one. The most interesting performances 
come from Michael Countryman as a diffi- 
dent rich boy who spends years under the 
hero’s sway and Peter Friedman as an aus- 
tere Scot who spends years resisting it 
Countryman portrays the sort of unflashy 
youth who hangs around his brighter 
classmates but inevitably is relegated to 
the business chores—for which he demon- 
strates an acumen far better suited to adult 
life than their verbal fireworks. The slow 
ripening of his self-confidence and, there- 
fore, his sexuality provides the play's time 
line, establishing the passage of nearly two 
decades. Friedman enacts a troubled ho- 
mosexual whose bent is not the source of 
his self-destruction: he insists on confront- 
ing, and voicing, life’s unpleasant truths, 
which makes him the most admired and 
feared member of the circle 

Gray, who co-directed with Michael 
McGuire, claims ke “always thought the 
play could have been about truck drivers 
You would still have the natural leader, 
the clown, the one who is quietly loyal, the 
one who knows that the best of himself 
will never be expressed.” Truck drivers 
would not talk so gracefully or inhabit a 
world in which verbal violence is com- 
monplace and bursts of physical violence 
so shocking. But in its evocation of the 
judgmental and forgiving ways of friend- 
ship—of how a long acquaintance enables 
people to divine and condone each other’s 


darkest secrets—The Common Pursuit 
does indeed portray what is common in 
all humanity. —By William A. Henry lll 


Privilege and bright promise: Friedman, Countryman and Lane in the opening scene 





Friendship as moral combat and bittersweet recollection of university days. 
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Forget the castanets: Angelita Vargas speaks the body language of the Gypsy soul 


Flamenco, Simple and Smashing 


The creators of Tango Argentino give Broadway another hit 


he drum is a percussion instrument of 

surprising subtlety. But so is the heel, 
not to mention the toe and the palm of the 
hand. All are on display at Broadway's 
Mark Hellinger Theater, where Flamenco 
Puro opened last week and 
show, last year’s Tango Argentino—aston- 
ished as much as it entertained 

Flamenco, which includes the singing 
and guitar music as well as the dance of 
Andalusian Gypsies, has a language all its 
own, so simple that it seems to bypass the 
brain and speak directly to the heart. In 
the words of the playwright Federico 
Garcia Lorca, it “knows death, knows 
blood, knows love.” And that awful but 
powerful knowledge is what this revue 
seeks to convey. As its title indicates, it 
presents the real, raw stuff, without night- 
club flourish or José Greco’s acrobatic 
flamboyance 

There are no sets, and the produc- 
tion opens, a bit unpromisingly, on what 
seems to be a family gathering: 20 men 
and women standing in a semicircle on 
a bare stage. But, after the first number, 
one of the men begins to sing. Imagine 
a bagpipe full of gravel wailing into a 
nor’easter, and you have some idea of 
his doleful song and the others that 
punctuate the evening. “Ay! Ay! Let 
your bowels be torn from your body be- 
cause you don’t know how to love,” goes 
one typical lyric 

For American audiences, such forlorn 
music is easier to appreciate than enjoy 
But they cannot help being excited by the 
dancing, which expresses, in spontaneous 
but disciplined and concentrated move- 
ment, the passions of the Gypsy soul 
Eduardo Serrano crosses the stage with 


like its sister 











the lacy delicacy ofa tightrope walker be- 
fore erupting in a virile drumbeat, a ma- 
chine gun, of toe tapping. Manuela Car- 
rasco draws all eyes with an ethereal 
hauteur that is only accentuated by the 
jackhammer snap of her commanding 
heels and the swirl of her long ruffled 
gown. Some are known chiefly by their 
nicknames, which, according to Gypsy 
custom, are short and pungent: El Choco- 
late, for example, or El Biencasao (the 
Well-Married) 

To find such a strong cast, the 
Argentine impresarios Hector Orezzoli 
and Claudio Segovia searched southern 
Spain, the home of flamenco, for the best 
performers, rather than for glamorous 
people who could be taught the steps. The 
result, as in the Tango revue, is a largely 
middle-age troupe that, by show-biz log- 
ic, should cause audiences to snooze in 
their seats. But nobody snores during this 
evening, and those superannuated singers 
and dancers are exhilarating and, yes 
sexy 

Even in Spain, true flamenco appeals 
mostly to aficionados, and although Fla- 
menco Puro was a success in both Seville 
and Paris, Orezzoli is nervous about its fu- 
ture in America. “This show must attract a 
public that is still not formed,” he says 
“When you hear tango, itcan awake some- 
thing that is familiar. It is urban folklore 
But flamenco puts you in a different world 
People who expect castanets might be dis- 
appointed.” If first-week audiences are 
any indication, however, they will not be, 
and word of mouth is already causing a 
toe-tapping, heel-stamping queue at the 
box office By Gerald Clarke. Reported by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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A sleek and spacious new presence in Manhattan: the museum's soaring, airy atrium-s 
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‘Handsome and Homemade 


The American Crafi Museum opens with a provocative show 


L_* an itinerant artisan of an earlier 
age, the American Craft Museum has 
wandered from one temporary space to 
another over the decades, in need of an 
| adequate and permanent home in which 
to display the increasing number of di- 
verse, sophisticated and sometimes mon- 
umental creations of the country’s crafts- 
men and -women. This week the roving 
comes to an end when the museum, which 
is celebrating its 30th anniversary, opens 
its sleek and spacious new quarters across 
the street from the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City. 

The new installation is a cause for 
cheers among the 33,000 members of the 
American Craft Council, the body that 
owns and operates the museum, and for 
the public too. The facility has set some- 
thing of a cultural mark as well: it is 
considered to be New York’s first major 
condominium museum. To inaugurate 
the new space, Museum Director Paul 
Smith has assembled “Craft Today: Poet- 
ry of the Physical,” a wide-ranging exhi- 








bition of more than 300 pieces of ceram- 
ics, jewelry, textiles and woodwork by 286 
contemporary American artisans. The 
show runs in New York through March 
22; it will then travel to Denver, Laguna 
Beach, Calif., Phoenix, Milwaukee, Lou- 
isville and Richmond, Va. “Poetry of the 
Physical” glistens with a surprising up- 
town-chic patina. It is sure to shock 
viewers who think of crafts as a matter of 
candlesnuffers, quilts and weather vanes. 
The exhibition is rekindling old argu- 
ments over such divisions as utility vs. 
decoration and artist vs. artisan. Smith 
put together this group of objects pro- 
duced since 1980 to highlight, he says, 
“the plurality, the variety of styles and 
approaches.” 

Perhaps the most notable innovation 
is the fact that the museum owns and 
controls its own future, a rare condition 
for a cultural institution, and it does so on 
some of the nation’s highest-priced real 
estate. One offshoot of the increasing co- 
ziness between the arts and business has 
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been that corporations now offer the use 
of lobby space in their office towers to 
cultural establishments. The Whitney 
Museum of American Art, for instance, | 
displays works in three New York City 
office buildings. Arts institutions benefit 
by having highly visible locations; the 
companies are often allowed zoning ease- 
ments because of their cultural support. 
Such deals, however, can be nerve-rack- 
ing. Companies can borrow back exhibi- 
tion space and even cancel agreements 
altogether. 


he crafts council has managed to avoid 

this pitfall with a canny real estate 
deal. In 1982 a developer agreed to buy the 
former museum, a cramped brownstone 
on the present site, to construct the E.F. 
Hutton office tower. Instead of selling out 
and shopping for a new home, the council 
proposed that it would exchange the land 
for 18,000 sq. ft. of permanent space in the 
new tower, 72 ft. of street frontage with a 
separate entrance, control over its own in- 
terior architecture and $750,000 in cash. 
“Tt’'s very unusual,” says Craft Council Ex- 
ecutive Director Norton Berman, “for an 
arts organization to own its own new facili- 
ty in midtown Manhattan, free and clear 
of debt.” 

The new museum is a calm and ele- 
gant presence on 53rd Street. Fox and 
Fowle, the New York City architectural 
firm, has created an airy space within Ar- 
chitect Kevin Roche’s Hutton tower. Al- 
though the museum’s fagade is faced with 
the same pinkish granite as the tower, it is 
free of Roche’s flamboyant touches— 
mansard roof and lobby fit for the en- 
thronement of pharaohs. 

Inside the museum, pale maple floors, 
terra-cotta tile and fiber matting create a 
neutral background for the displays. 
What saves it from being merely one 
more ocean of architectural white space is 
a soaring four-story atrium-lobby, domi- 
nated by a magnificent oval staircase that 
leads to the exhibit levels. “What we 
wanted,” says Smith, “was a simple envi- 
ronment that would be a good backdrop 
for our exhibits.” 

Although one might expect a craft mu- 
seum to bea kind of citified log cabin with 
rough walls and hand-hewn doors, the 
touches here are smooth and understated. 
With the exception of Furnituremaker 
James Schriber, creator of the austere ma- 
ple reception desk, craftsmen were not in- 
vited to contribute because, officials felt, 
their ornamentation might detract from 
the objects on view. The very presence of 
the museum, however, adds fuel to a long- 
standing argument. Its large plate-glass 
windows offer a tantalizing glimpse of the 
Museum of Modern Art’s new west wing 
across the street. What is craft and what is 
art, the view asks, and what belongs in 
which museum? 

Such questions are intensified by the 
diversity of “Poetry of the Physical.” 
“What is American about this show,” says 
Smith, “is that there is no identifiable na- 
tional style.” Once craft was considered a 
handmaiden of art. Artisans made useful 
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or decorative objects to enhance daily life 
For American pioneers, making tools and 
But the 20th 
century widened horizons by elevating the 
craftsman’s role. The Bauhaus influence 
in America allowed the artisan to become 
a partner of the architect. Later, the ab- 
stract expressionist movement in painting 
and sculpture, with its emphasis on 
individual statement, swept through 
woodshops and pottery studios as well as 
painters’ ateliers. The show's organization 
is a declaration that craft has moved be- 
yond the strictures of the useful and even 
the decorative. Its four divisions are the 
Object as Statement, the Object Made for 
Use, the Object as Vessel and the Object 
for Personal Adornment 

The latest examples of the utile are 
handsomely represented. The dark, rough- 
textured pottery of Karen Karnes is a re- 
minder of why crafts appealed so deeply 
and directly in the antitech 1960s. An out- 
size salad bowl, meticulously turned from 
a single chunk of California black walnut 
by Bob Stocksdale, is notable for its revela- 
tion of the wood’s grain. A fiddleback, 
hard-rock-maple-and-ebony rocking 
chair, a fortunate meeting of Copenhagen 
and Big Sur by California Master Crafts- 
man Sam Maloof, invites the viewer to ex- 
perience the best of contemporary arti- 
facts while sitting down in comfort 
Maloof, 70, bristles at new developments. 
Younger artisans, he said during a pre- 
opening tour of the museum, “don’t seem 
to have any ideas. They work over a piece 
for two or three years, and they work the 
right out of it.” Replied Potter 
Karnes, who was standing nearby: “Oh 
Sam, they don’t even use words like soul.” 

Many craftsmen, young and old, have 
a different vocabulary and a more idio- 
syncratic intent. The life-size Three Bicy- 
cles by Fumio Yoshimura, for instance, 
painstakingly carved and laminated in 
linden wood, down to the chains and ped- 
als, is a joyful piece that greets visitors in 
the lobby. Purple Violetta Macchia Set 
with Green Lip Wraps, a sensuous and 
delicate assemblage by Glassblower Dale 
Chihuly, takes the vessel to new limits 

Some contributors explore the revela- 
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tions of art instead of the decorations of 
craft. Near Maloof's rocker are nine 
chairs, none of which should be sat upon 
One represents a jagged half ofan ancient 
Aegean throne: another sports a sharp- 
edged projection for a headrest. Three hu- 
morous constructions by Alphonse Mat- 
tia, P utes, Geometric Valets, are ironic 
comments on the gentleman's valet stand 
meant to be used when dressing. Wood- 
worker Jon Brooks, who has never made 
“purely functional’ pieces, is represented 
by a pair of twiggy, seatless pieces called 
Styx Ladderback Chairs. Brooks sounds 
more like an art critic than a craftsman 
when he describes his work as “walking 
the thin between furniture and 
sculpture 
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he traditional view of craft as one of 

objects beyond the whims of fashion is 
also challenged. Some craftsmen are 
copying interior-decoration fads. A par- 
ticular favorite is the zany, post-pop, lim- 
ited-production furniture of Milan-based 
Memphis, a loose association of designers 
and architects. It is reassuring, however, 
that craftsmen honor their materials, 
whether they be humble clay or plastic 
laminate, with workmanship beyond that 
of any assembly line. The flawless pastel 
perfume bottles by Andrew Magdanz and 
Susan Shapiro, for instance, will outlast 
their Miami Vice trendiness. Says Sculp- 
tor-Ceramist Peter Shire, whose Hour- 


Arttul crafts: Alphonse Mattia’s valet chairs; 
Sam Maloof’s rocker; Fumio Yoshimura’s bi- 
cycles; and Dale Chihuly’s glass fantasy 





glass Teapot is a construct of precariously 
balanced, primary-hued geometric shapes 
“There may be a controversy in all this 
somewhere, but I could really give a 
damn. We all come from the same place, 
basically. We all work with our hands.” 
“Poetry of the Physical” is an exhibi 

tion that cheers with iconoclastic humor 
and honest energy. It will surely tempt 
viewers to acquire pieces of their own. But 
prospective buyers of the objects that will 
be offered when the museum eventually 
opens a shop should be warned: the crafts 
will not come cheap. Rudy Autio, a cera- 
mist from Missoula, Mont., who was in 
New York to examine the museum last 
week, echoed the words of a frontier art- 
ist. “Like Charlie Russell said,” noted 
a happy Autio, “I already get dead 
men’s prices.” —By J.D. Reed. Reported by 
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The Evangelist of Kitsch 














Liberace: The Show, the Book, the Legend 


he lights go down in Manhattan's deco 
dream palace, Radio City Music Hall, 
and Mr. Showmanship makes his en- 
trance, flying across the huge stage in a co- 
coon of feathers, enough for a whole flock 
of purple ostriches. Did we hear someone 
say “Peter Pansy”? Go on and laugh. He 
doesn’t care; he knows you'll soon be 
laughing with him. Perhaps by the first-act 
finale. A gigantic Statue 
of Liberty mock-up stands 
in center stage holding a 
candelabrum. Thirty-six 
Rockettes perform their 
automated scissors kick 
Skyrockets flare on the 
back scrim. And then Glit- 
ter Beau Peep his bad self 
emerges from the stars- 
and-stripes Rolls-Royce in 
a red, white and blue hot- 
pants outfit and flourishes 
his baton like the most cun- 
ning majorette from Camp 
Camp 
Al 67 every star has 
the fame he deserves. A 
lifetime of fabulation has 
honed his image; it matters 
litle whether the public 
mask matches the private 
face, so long as it fits and pleases. The 
mask on Wladziu Valentino Liberace fits 
like a face-lift; it has evoked smiles and 
giggles for two generations. And it surely 
keeps the man busy. His current engage- 
ment at the Music Hall will bring Vegas 
glamour to more than 100,000 of the faith- 
ful, though ticket sales are lagging behind 
his two previous record-breaking Radio 
City gigs. In addition, Lee has a new book 
(his fourth), called The Wonderful Private 
World of Liberace. He is about to open a 
new museum in Las Vegas, filled with cos- 
tumes and pianos. He will soon franchise 
his Vegas restaurant, Tivoli Gardens. The 
Liberace Foundation, which endows 
promising young musicians, provides the 
| star witha string of protégés (like Eric Ha- 
melin, the 14-year-old piano whiz who 
performs a featured solo at the Music 
Hall). Not bad for a fellow who might once 
have been laughed off as a novelty act, a 
Tiny Tim at the Baldwin 
From his first eminence in the early 
‘50s as the rage of syndicated TV, Li- 
berace was a vision out of a closet yet 
to be opened in mainstream show busi- 
ness. The silken singsong voice, the cande- 
labrum, the welded dimples and fluty pres- 
ence, the references to his sainted mother 
Frances, all made him a conversation 
piece, a figure of fun—the Gorgeous 
George of mid-cult music. As Michael 
Herr observes in his new book The Big 
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Room, “Never before, at least knowingly, 
had a man ever had the big steel balls to 
show himself like that, and on television.” 
The slurs must have hurt Liberace, but his 
blithe heroism became a ‘50s catchphrase 
‘I cried all the way to the bank.” 

He did more: he exaggerated the very 
elements of his persona and performance 
that had earned him his early notoriety. 


The costumes were soon fit for a king 
King Frederick of Hollywood—with their 
exotic plumes and freighted trains. He 
wore diamonds as big as the Ritz; his hair 
was not so much teased as taunted; his can- 
delabra were large enough to light the Li- 
orary of Congress reading room. The pat- 
ter between numbers became bolder, 
dropping innuendos like anvils. 


PA 
Lee smiles all the way to the bank 


Having fun making fun of himself. 


Show Business ——— 






Tootsie Rolls: Mr. Showmanship in his Music Hall first-act finale 
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Finally it was impossible to make fun 
of Liberace because he was having too 
much fun making fun of himself. He was 
in on the joke; he may have created it. In 
doing so he exploited the show-biz princi- 
ple that nothing succeeds like wretched 
excess. And soon members of the rock 
glitterati from Little Richard to Elton 
John, Alice Cooper to Patti LaBelle, were 
raiding the wardrobes Liberace had 
stocked. He gave audiences what they 
never knew they wanted: a polyester 
blend of classics and crass, of Van Cliburn 
and Van Halen. Oh, yes—and their mon- 
ey’s worth of high dazzle 
" Every appearance and 
* artifact now buttress the 
5 Liberace pseudo story. The 
3 anecdotes in his new book 
are buffed beyond belief; 
there is nothing, for ex- 
ample, about the 1982 
palimony action brought 
against Lee by his form- 
© er companion-chauffeur- 
bodyguard, which was dis- 
missed in 1984. He does re- 
veal that 50 years ago he 
lost his virginity to a chan- 
teuse at Milwaukee’s Club 
Madrid named Miss Bea 
Haven (“Say it fast,” Lee 
advises). He tells of a night 
“when I was very near 
death” in a Roman Catho- 
lic hospital and “a very 
young and lovely nun, 
wearing a white habit,” visited him and 
sped him toward recovery; the mother su- 
perior later told him, “There are no nuns 
in this hospital who wear white habits.” 
The rest of the book is less miraculous 
lists of his favorite stars and soap operas, 
reminiscences of Elvis Presley and Ron- 
ald Reagan from the ’50s, and the recipe 
for Liberace’s Sticky Buns (feeds 18). It 
is a tell-nothing autobiography, but, as 
Lee jokes to his Music Hall devotees, “I 
figured I'd better write it before Kitty 
Kelley did.” 

They lap it all up, these ladies ofa cer- 
tain age and young gentlemen of a certain 
persuasion. They laugh when, as he sits 
down on his studded coattails, he says, “No 
kiddin’, if the rhinestones are turned 
the wrong way it'll kill ya.” They give 
Lee's new “friend, valet and chauffeur” 
three separate ovations. They sing along 
to Let Me Cail You Sweetheart and You 
Made Me Love You. They cheer when he 
summons a woman from the audience 
to dance onstage with him. His duet with 
the mechanized Dancing Waters earns 
aahhs. And at the end, when he comes to 
the stage apron to shake hands with the 
audience, his elderly fans rush down the 
aisles with a fervor not seen since the last 
stampede at the Social Security office. 
This evangelist of kitsch takes one more 
bow, waves and vanishes. Friends, that’s 
entertainment. —By Richard Corliss 
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uid design for the critical eye. 
Complete instrumentation for the | . 
inquisitive mind. 3.8 liters of fuel-injected 
power for the adventurous spirit. We wouldnt pu 
“Bonneville” outside without serious excitement inside. Consider a 150 hp V6, four-wheel 
independent suspension, Y99 handling package and power rack-and-pinion 
steering your brand of sports sedan? You're our kind of driver! 
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19 countries. 
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trip in the sky. 

No matter where you are, if you want to be somewhere else, you're 
looking at the best way to get there. Call your travel agent or Northwest 
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